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The Week. 


Tue debate on Mr. Gladstone’s Insh policy 
did not come off on Monday night. The 
leaders on neither side were in a fit state 
to discuss anything. This is undoubtedly 
fortunate, because it will give the English 
people time for reflection, and give the House 
of Commons time to hear what the provinces 
and Scotland think about the crisis which 
the Insh assassinations have produced. As 
might have been expected, the Tory press, 
and probably nearly the whole of what 
is called ‘‘society” in London, are ram- 
pantly eager to fasten the guilt of the mur- 
ders on the whole Irish people, and use 
them as an excuse for the abandonment of all 
healing measures and a return te the policy 
of coercion. The Zimes is the leader in this 
movement, andis publishing attacks of great 
brutality on Mr.’Gladstone. In fact, the Tories 
evidently believe that their hour has come, and 
that they are going to have their revenge for 
all the mortifications and checks which the 
Minister has imposed on them during the last 
two years, and which they have thus far been 
only able to repay with impotent hatred. 
How Mr. Gladstone will meet the exigency, of 
course we can only conjecture; but his whole 
career leads us to believe that he will not 
waver. 








The more is known about the assassinations 
the more reason there seems to be for believ- 
ing that they were the work of the Fenians in 
this country—the desperate and degraded 
gang who furnished the materials for the 
Pennsylvanian Molly Maguires, to whom as- 
sassination seems the easiest way of getting 
almost anything they desire, and whose busi- 
ness would be ruined by a reconciliation be- 
tween the Irish and the Government. The 
language of their organ here strengthens this 
suspicion. Now, neither the machinations of 
this class nor those of the ordinary Land 
League intimidators can be met by coercion 
simply. This has been demonstrated. The 
reason is that the bulk of the Irish people, 
however much they may disapprove of vio- 
lence or outrage, will not help the offi- 
cers of the law in bringing the perpe- 
trators to justice. The problem of restor- 
ing order, therefore, in Ireland, is, emphati- 
cally, the winning over the people to the 
support of the law. The temper in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s proffer of conciliation has 
been received, both by the Irish members 
in the House and by their constituents, 
and the expressions of horror and indig- 
nation which the assassinations have called 
forth, furnish an opportunity for this win- 
ning over such as has not been seen since 
the Union. If Mr. Gladstone has the strength 
and courage in this hour of supreme trial 
to avail himself of it, he may close for- 
ever this great fountain of bitterness. That 
he should take increased precautions for the 


not even the Parnellites are disposed to deny; 
but whatever is done in that direction should 
be done after consultation with the Imsh mem- 
bers, and should be accompanied by resolute 
persistence in his land policy. He is appa- 
rently determined to introduce a measure deal- 
ing with the arrears of rent, which is a good 
sign. 

The appointment of Mr. Otto Trevelyan, 
Macaulay’s nephew and biographer, as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, has been made on the 
same principles as Lord Frederick Cavendish’s. 
That is, he takes the office shorn of much of 
its power and dignity and without a seat in the 
Cabinet. Heretofore the Chief Secretary has 
been really the chief executive officer of the 
island, and the Lord-Lieutenant almost a mere 
ornament. This was particularly true during 
Mr. Forster’s term. He was a real Viceroy, and 
armed with enormous powers. Now it seems 
that the Lord-Lieutenant, or more probably 
the Prime Minister himself, is to do the work 
of government, and the Chief Secretary is to 
receive rather than give instructions. But 
Mr. Trevelyan represents even more fully than 
Lord Frederick Cavendish the policy of concili- 
ation. He is and always has been a radical 
reformer, and was very prominent in advo- 
cating the removal of one of the greatest of 
Irish abuses—the Church establishment—and 
will give no encouragement to any species of 
terrorism. The proposed increase of repres- 
sive machinery is said to consist 1n the trial of 
offenders in certain cases without a jury, 
which will probably meet with no opposition 
from the Parnellites, and will from all points 
of view be a great improvement on the Coer- 
cion Bill, under which all sorts of people were 
locked up on the mere suspicion of the police. 


The only formal and deliberate revelation 
thus far touching the origin of the Dublin 
murcers has come from the New York Assem- 
bly, whick on Monday passed a resolution ex- 
pressing its ‘‘ belief” that they were the result 
of ‘‘ private revenge,” or, in other words, were 
committed by persons who bore Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish or Mr. Burke a_ personal 
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majority, 119 were Republicans. Of the mi- 

nority 73 were Democrats. As a measure of 

legislation and as a party movement, this bill 

is equally foolish and mischievous. The pre- 

tended object is the revision of the 

tariff. Congress made the tariff, and Con- 

gress is the only power that can revise it. 

Congress will have to act upon its own re 

sponsibility, and therefore upon its own judg- 

ment. It appeals to a Commission of outsiders 
to enlighten and guide that judgment. That 

Commission is to collect information and to 
express an opinion. All the information the 
Commission can possibly gather would also 
be at the disposal of any committee or member 
of Congress. And what authority will the 
opinions expressed by the Commission have 
to control the judgment of the Legislature? 
Of this we have already some premonitory 
symptoms. <As is very credibly reported 

the protectionists are extremely anxious that 
President Arthur should appoir*? as merbers 
of the Commission only men who are *‘ safe "— 
that is to say, who can be depended upon to 
report strictly in favor of the protective system. 
In other words, in order to insure a certain re 
port the President is to ‘‘ pack ” the Commis- 
sion. What authority will the report of a 
‘*packed " Commission have? None at all. 
Its only effect will be to irritate the Opposition. 
On the other hand, if the President, in a 
spirit of fairness, composes the Commission of 
able men representing different yiews, what 
will be the result ? The Commission will not 
furnish a united, harmonious opinion, but 
several conflicting ones, and Congress will be 
no nearer to an agreement of views and no 
more able to legislate than it is to-day. The re- 
ports and opinions of the Commission will only 
bring new fuel to the flame of the debate. 


In the meanwhile precious time is lost. The 
reform of the tariff should be a gradual one. 
It should be conducted with a careful and fair 
consideration of existing interests. It should 
therefore be undertaken with a calm temper 
and at a time when the public mind is free 
from disturbing excitement—in a period of 
prosperity and contentment like the present. 
We all know that this period will inevitably be 





grudge. As all the known circumstances of 
the case suggest political motives for the 
crime, this resolution, which was _ intro- 
duced by Mr. Murphy, shows that the 


facts not yet made public. We trust that it 
will, under these circumstances, not confine it- 
self to a resolution, but will send Mr. Freling- 
huysen, for transmission to London, such 1n- 
formation as has reached it. O’Donovan 
Rossa, by the way, is apparently desirous of 
having it supposed that he planned the mur- 
ders himself, and he would doubtless hint 
that he had personally assisted in committing 
them if he had not been so far away from the 
scene as to make this particular boast ridi- 
culous. 


Last Saturday the House of Representatives 





arrest and punishment of villains who may 


adopted the Tariff Commission Biil without 
amendment by a vote of 151 to 83. Of the 


followed some time by another business crisis 
probably not many years ahead of us, If the re 
vision of the tariff is not undertaken now, it will 


| be undertaken then, but then under the pressure 


Assembly has come to the knowledge of | 


of distress and dissatisfaction, and probably of 
a popular demand to change the whole system 
in a sudden and sweeping manner. To refer 
the work of revision first to an outside com 
mission is just the way to squander the pro- 
pitious hour. This Commission Bill ought 
therefore to be called ‘‘a bill to prevent the 
revision of the tariff for the present, and to 
refer it to a time of excitement and danger.” 
The protectionists and the protected interests 
will have to thank themselves for the con- 
sequences. 

The signing of the new Chinese Bill by the 
President seems likely to satisfy the Califor- 
nians and take the question out of politics for 
three years at least. It suspends the Chinese 
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immigration for ten years, and provides cer- 
tificates of identity for the Chinamen now here 
or who may hereafter lawfully come here, the 
forgery of which is to be severely punished; 
so that we shall have among us a considerable 
body of colored persons with passports, like 
the ‘‘free niggers” at the South in old times, 
who—to complete the resemblance—cannot be 
naturalized or become citizens. There are also 
punishments provided for the introduction of 
Chinamen by sea, but there appears to be no 
adequate defence against their coming in from 
Canada, or Vancouver's Island, or Mexico. 
Some troublesome questions are very likely to 
out of the arrival of British China- 
whom there large numbers. 
This may bother us as much as the arrival 
of British ‘‘nigger” crews in Southern ports 
used todo. Must we shut them up in jail 
here, during their stay, or force them to take 
certificates of identity ? And if they refuse 
their certificates and still claim the right to stay, 
what arewe to do? The more we examine 
the bill the less likely to be executed it seems, 
and we venture to predict that a vigorous at- 
tempt to execute it would in five years cover 
its authors with shame and confusion. 


arise 


men, of are 


Recorder Smyth on Wednesday administered 

wholesome punishment to John Flanigan, 
who was convicted of an assault upon Wah 
Vuen, a Chinaman, and at the same time made 
some excellent remarks of a general nature. 
In sentencing the prisoner to pay a fine of 
$100 and go to prison for a year, the Judge 
said: ‘‘Chinamen, as well as other people, are 
entitled to the protection of the law. I have 
found them as a class quiet and orderly. 
The roughs of this and other cities have made 
a business of molesting Chinamen without 
cause.” This was really a rebuke to the ma- 
jority in Congress as well as to John Flanigan. 
It is not necessary to assume that Senators and 
Representatives who voted to exclude the Mon- 
golians would individually and physically at- 
tack them with forceand arms. But the moral 
effect Of the Anti-Chinese Bill is to encourage 
the roughs of San Francisco and New York to 
do precisely that. This unfriendly measure says 
substantially that Chinamen are not entitled, 
as other people are, to the protection of the 
law, or of the common rules of international 
comity; that they are not a quiet and orderly 
and desirable class of persons; and it molests 
them 1n a wholesale fashion without any rea- 
sonable cause. Congress, in spirit, if not in 
words, says to the John Flanigans: ‘‘ You are 
quite right. These Chinese are entirely in- 
ferior to you, and you do well to treat them 
accordingly. Their mere existence in your 
presence is an intolerable offence, and you 
cannot be blamed for protesting against the 
nuisance with fists and feet. It is a shame 
that here and there a Recorder Smyth forgets 
himself so far as to call you to account for 
doing this. Buta bill now pending will, it 1s 
hoped, gradually relieve you of the Chi- 
nese, so that you may exercise your emotions 
and your muscles upon equals of your own 
race.” 

The Supreme Court on Monday denied Ser- 
geant Mason’s application for a writ of habeas 
corpus. The main ground ef the decision is 
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that the offence for which Mason was tried 
was ‘‘largely one to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline”; that, therefore, 
the court-martial had jurisdiction; that whe- 
ther his attempt to kill Guiteau be punishable 
by the civil courts has no bearing on the pres- 
ent application, the military court having full 
jurisdiction. The Court might profitably have 
used some very strong language with regard to 
the argument that Mason’s crime was not of a 
character to make him amenable to military 
discipline. If an attempt to murder a prison- 
er by a soldier charged with the duty of stand- 
ing Suard over him is not a military offence, 
it is hard to see what is. The somewhat 
thoughtless and vociferous sympathizers with 
Mason may think that this is just the kind of 
case that the writ of habeas corpus was invent- 
ed for, much as Mr. Weller thought that an 
‘‘aHeybi’ was the means provided by the 


common law for the defence of a breach of 
promise suit; but that the time of the Supreme 
Court should be taken up with it, and serious 
business sacrificed to it, is a little outrageous. 


Congress, or at least some of its com- 
mittees, seem determined to ride roughshod 
over the rights of the Indians in the Indian 
Territory in the establishment of railroad 
lines. The Senate Railroad Committee has 
made a report on a bill to incorporate the 
Cherokee Central Railroad and Telegraph 
Company, from which it appears that the 
Indians through whose lands the road is to run 
are not to be consulted at all. It ‘‘ provides 
for the property and rights of the Indians” 
by ‘“‘authorizing their own local authorities 
to have jurisdiction for the proper protection 
of their nations or citizens from loss or damage 
sustained by them in consequence of any un- 
authorized action or doings of the Company,” 
and expresses the belief that, in view of this, 
‘*the authorities of none of the several nations 
of Indians through whose country said rail- 
road may pass, can reasonably withhold, or 
will withhold, their approval of the right of 
way granted by the bill to said Com- 
pany.” But if the Indians do not look 
at the matter in that light, then, the 
Committee says, ‘‘ their action could be 
regarded in no other light than an unreason- 
able obstruction to the imperative demands of 
the commerce of the country ”; in other words, 
the road will be built through the Indian 
country, and the land necessary for that pur- 
pose will be taken, whether the Indians agree 
to it or not. The fact 1s, that the Indians, 
whenever properly approached and offered a 
fair compensation, to which they are entitled, 
have never refused to accommodate the ‘‘im- 
perative demands of commerce.” But it seems 
to be the object of the Senate Committee to 
demonstrate that in their opinion the Indians 
have no rights entitled to respect, and that the 
offer of proper compensation would be an act 
of entirely superfluous sentimentality. 

i 





Foreign exchange ruled during the week so 
that it was necessary to export $2,634,760 
specie, of which about $2,000,000 was gold 
coin. This makes the total specie exports 
since January ist, $17,141,113, or more than 
in the corresponding time of any year since 
1876, when $20,491,246 was shipped, Al- 





though the gold shipment did not fully show 
in the bank figures, since it was made late in 
the week, and these figures represent the ave- 
rage condition of the banks for six days in- 
stead of the actual condition at the close of 
the week yet the banks lost, according to their 
weekly statement, $1,245,250 of their surplus 
reserve. The supply of loanable funds, how- 
ever, continues excessive, and the rates for 
loans are down to 14@ 3 per cent. per annum, 
The Treasury disbursements for bond redemp- 
tions keep a steady stream of money flowing 
into the market, as do also the domestic ex- 
changes, which are all in favor of New York. 
At the Stock Exchange, U. 8. bonds ad- 
vanced for the 4’s and 44’s and declined for 
the 5’s; when the $46,000,000 of extended 6’s 
now outstanding are called for redemption, 
then the 5’s will be called, in the order of the 
highest numbers first. Railroad securities— 
bonds and shares—were strong, and prices ad- 
vanced until late in the week, when there 
was a downward reaction. Although East- 
bound freights over the trunk-line roads are 
light, the West-bound business is fully up to 
the average of late years, and the general traffic 
of all the roads is larger than last year. The 
far-Western roads are doing a very flourishing 
business, and the roads running through the 
territory where the winter wheat is raised are 
assured of a large traffic for the coming year, 
this crop being larger than a year ago, and too 
far advanced to be seriously injured by any- 
thing that could now happen to it. The 
foreign money markets continue easy. The 
foreign demand for American secunties is, 
however, small. 





There has not been for some time much hope 
that Lieutenant De Long and his ten com- 
panions would be found alive, but whatever 
there was has been dispelled by the discovery 
of their bodies by Engineer Melville, who has 
been conducting the search in a corner of the 
swampy delta through which the Lena finds 
its way to the sea. If it were not for the 
doubts thrown on the seaworthiness of the 
Jeannette, in spite of the munificence of Mr. 
Bennett, the promoter of the enterprise, and 
for the delays which are either unaccountable 
or have not yet been explained in prose- 
cuting the search for the De Long party 
after the Danenhower party had been saved, 
this fresh tale of Arctic heroism would excite 
no other feelings than sorrow and admiration, 
at all events, among those whom Arctic ex- 
ploration interests. The inevitable dangers of 
such expeditions, which are great enough in 
all conscience, should not have been increased 
by neglected precautions or lack of zeal on 
the part of anybody concerned. It is now 
twenty-five years since the country was 
thrilled by a similar but less tragic tale of 
suffering and‘heroism in the Arctic regions. 
Kane’s expedition was the first well-organ- 
ized American attempt to penetrate the great 
northern mystery, and he, having the literary 
gift, was able to tell his story in a way that 
made the young women at the North weep, and 
the men thank God that the age of chivalry 
was not yet gone, and the world was not 
yet wholly in possession of the economists 
and calculators, In the winter of 1856-57, 
when the confidence of moralists in the 
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future of this community was perhaps at 
its lowest point—before the war had revealed 
the springs of devotion and self-sacrifice on 
which a great cause could draw, in spite of 
the apparent submissiveness to the slave 
power, and the prevailing devotion to money- 
making—Dr. Kane’s book was a wonderful 
comfort to doubting hearts. People were so 
charmed by the spectacle it presented of dog- 
ged endurance under appalling surroundings, 
that in many pulpits it was treated as possi- 
bly a trumpet-call which might stir in the 
veins of many an American youth the pulses 
of a better life. Few or none asked them- 
selves whether the end was worth the sacri- 
tice, and whether all the high qualities which 
the Polar winters revealed in Dr. Kane and 
his followers might not have been turned to 
better account than searching for the North 
Pole. 

The question, however, would doubtless 
have been asked, and asked with somewhat 
benumbing force, if other expeditions of a 
similar character, under trial, had been pro- 
jected. The late revival of Arctic exploration 
in this country and in England has been mainly 
due to the improvements in steam navigation, 
which have made it seem possible to push 
much further north than ever: before, with 
much less risk and more comfort. The Aus- 
trians, the Swedes, the English, and ourselves 
have been seduced into making another dash 
at the Arctic wilderness by the compound en- 
gines and the later inventions in preserving 
and cooking food and in furnishing light and 
heat. But we have, after all, failed. We 
have got within about four hundred miles of 
the Pole, but have every reason to believe that 
those four hundred miles are practically im- 
passable, or that if any one succeeded in tra- 
versing them he could hardly return except 
by a miracle, and that when he got to the 
Pole he would find nothing but a waste ot 
primeval ice buried in darkness. Whether any- 
thing has been done by it for our knowledge of 
the earth for the last ten years, except en- 
abling us to put a little more coast-line on our 
maps, is very questionable. If anything, 1t 
is certainly very little, and nothing which in 
the smallest degree tends to make the earth 
a more comfortable abode. Nevertheless, 
there is no likelihood that the attempts to 
reach the North Pole will ever cease, no mat- 
ter with how many tragedies like the fate of 
Franklin and De Long they may be attended, 
and however clearly it may be demonstrated 
that the habitable portion of the globe can gain 
nothing from having the uninhabitable portion 
more fully known. The motive which sends 
men generation after generation to fight for 
life in those icy wastes, amid the appalling 
darkness and storms of Arctic winter, 1s pre- 
cisely the same as that to which we owe the 
most fruitful scientific mvestigations, and 
many of the most valuable additions to the 
resources of modern civilization. It is, in 
short, neither more nor less than that passion- 
ate hatred of mystery which may be said 
more than anything else to distinguish the 
modern from the ancient world, and before 
which so many gorgons and chimeras dire 

“have vanished from popular belief, and so 
many happy islands and impenetrable seas and 





sacred mountains have disappeared from the 
map. 


The Blaine papers cannot get over the 
Blaine-Belmont affair. For some days they 
swore at Belmont and called him foul names, 
evidently supposing that this would settle the 
matter. But they now seem to be satisfied 
that it did not settle it, and that the quiet 
reading of the testimony by the public has not 
helped their man out of his troubles, but on the 
contrary has plunged him in deeper. They 
are accordingly now writing articles to show 
by reasoning that Mr. Belmont really got the 
worst of it. The Zribune had on Thursday 
a long and elaborate one, which seeks to 
convince him that any expressions of sympa- 
thy which come to him, through either the 
press or private correspondence, really mean 
nothing, and that he ought not to be proud of 
what he has done to Mr. Blaine; that for 
the true view of the matter he must look not 


-to the ‘‘anti-Blaine press,” which was ‘‘ shut 


up by pretxisting conditions to the anti- 
Blaine view,” but we presume to the Blaine 
press, which looked at fit calmly and impartial- 
ly, and expressed ‘‘ the Blaine view” about it 
the day after in a quiet, gentlemanly, and judi- 
cial way, by which no young man who read its 
articles could fail to profit. We must all feel 
thankful, indeed, that when such a disgusting 
brawl occurred in a Congressional committee 
room, we had such a nice, well-mannered, and 
decorous body of personsas the Blaine editors, 
ready to show hot-headed youths like Belmont 
how to behave. 





The Rev. Dr. Bevan, who has made some 
complaints lately of the comments of the press 
on his reasons for going back to England, is, 
however, polite enough as regards ‘‘ the secular 
press,” while, touching ‘‘ the religious press,” 
he throws off all restraint. ‘‘ Words,” he says, 
‘cannot express the treatment I have received 
at the hands of the editors of the religious 
press,” and he even goes so far as to call the 
religious editor ‘‘ the Polyphemus of the lite- 
rary world.” This want of appreciation is 
due in the main to the highly polemical char- 
acter of the religious press. It hardly ever 
hits lightly, but, when it attacks any one, puts 
forth its full strength. It is so emotional that 
there is nothing moderate about it. When it 
loves anybody, it loves him passionately; 
when it hates, it talks as if the object of its re- 
probation was hardly fit to live. It has no 
purgatory in which the middling people, who 
are neither very bad nor very good, can prepare 
themselves for the very best company. 


The French appear to be seriously entertain- 
ing one of the greatest engineering projects of 
modern times—the creation, or rather recrea- 
tion, of a vast inland sea, south of Algeria and 
Tunis, by the admission of the waters of the 
Mediterranean into a great basin of the Desert 
by means of a canal about two hundred miles 
long. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de 
Freycinet, has reported in its favor, and the 
President has appointed a commission of 
forty-eight to examine the scheme at once. 
The advantages anticipated from its execution 
are: a defence for the settled region against 
the invasion ef the Desert tribes; a considera- 





ble improvement of the climate in the immedi. 
ate neighborhood, and the restoration to agri- 
culture of considerable tracts of land surround- 
ing the new sea; an easy means of closer com 
munication with central Africa, and the di 
version to Aigeria of a large part of the trade 
which now goes to Tripoli; and, finally, the 
provision of an impregnable retreat for the 
French Navy in case, for any reason, 1t became 
unable to hold the sea in the Mediterranean. 


A curious political movement has been go 
ing on for some weeks in Hungary. Some 
years ago, the assimilation of Transylvania to 
the main parts of the Kingdom, pursuant to 
the restoration in 1867 of the constitutional 
basis of 1848, gave rise to loud complaints on 
the part of the Transylvanian @ermans—or 
Saxons, as they call themselves—about the 
disregard of their autonomous privileges and 
national organizations, some dating from as 
early a period as the twelfth century. These 
complaints found a strong echo in Germany, 
but, in spite of the cordial relations existing 
between the leading Magyar statesmen, An 
drissy and Tisza, and Prince Bismarck—and 
partly, perhaps, on account of that favorable 
international juncture—the Magyars proceeded 
unhesitatingly in their work of reorganization 
in favor of complete unity and of their owa 
nationality. Similar measures of less scope, 
chiefly intended to extend the use of the Mag 
yar language in the public schools, but affect- 
ing no historical rights, were subsequently 
carried through in Hungary proper. The 
Germans of the latter country, who, unlike the 
Transylvanian Saxons, form no national ag- 
glomeration, living sporadically without spe- 
cial organization of their own, made no oppo- 
sition whatever; but a portion of the press of 
Germany took up the defence of the German 
interests against the Hungarians with great 
zeal and in a very aggressive tone; a politico- 
historical pamphlet entitled ‘ Hungarica,’ by a 
South-German professor, chiefly serving as text 
in the denunciation of the attempts of the Gov- 
ernment of Buda-Pesth to Magyarize the young 
generation of the German-Hungarians. The 
agitation in Germany culminated in the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘School Union” for the support of 
German institutions in Hungary. The Hun- 
garian Government, annoyed by this pother, ap- 
pealed for an answer to the German popula- 
tions concerned, and the result has been a long 
series of public meetings in all parts of the 
country largely inhabited by Germans, such as 
the Banat and the county of Zips, in which 
the German citizens most emphatically declare 
against all interference in their behalf from 
without, asserting their political aspirations, 
in spite of their descent and intellectual bond 
with Germany, to be purely and exclusively 
Hungarian, their relations with the Magyars 
those of friendly co-citizenship, and the inten- 
tions of the Government not oppressive, but 
patriotic. The German press of the country, 
the Pesther-Lloyd at its head, is unanimous 
im seconding this popular declaration of senti- 
ment, and as the Magyars, the most trusted 
future allies in a struggle with Russia, are now 
again rising in favor in Germany, their so- 
called Deutschenhetze will probably soon cease 
to be a disturbing element in the relations of 
the Austro-Hungarian and German Empires. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 

THe cross-examination of Senator Blair was 
begun by the investigating committee of the 
House on Thursday. Mr. Blair said be*had 
been more influenced by interest in the South 
American policy of the United States than by 
any pecuniary considerations, to take up the 
Shipherd claim. He said he looked upon the 
possession and control of Peru as of vast im- 
»0rtance to the United States; in fact, Senator 
3lair’s views, as set forth in this examination, 
on the South American policy of the United 
States, surpassed in breadth and grandeur 
those of Mr. Blaine, for Senator Blair seems 
to have wished not only to prevent the 
British bondholders from getting possession of 
Peru, but also to facilitate matters, by means 
of the Cochet and Landreau claims, so that the 
United States might use Peru asa basis for 
defensive purposes in case of a foreign war. 
Senator Blair teld about his meetings with 
Shipherd. The Senator’s duties as counsel for 
the company were to examine Mr. Shipherd’s 
papers and case, and to ascertain the attitude 
which the United States Government occupied 
toward Chili and Peru, and the policy which it 
intended to pursue. Nothing of importance was 
elicited from the witness on Friday or Satur- 
day except a further exposition of his views 
on the effect of European influence in the 
South American States,and on the policy which 
he thought the United States should have pur- 
sued. On Monday Mr. Biair said that the 
certificate of stock in the Peruvian Company 
which he had received from Shipherd as a re- 
tainer was for 1,000 shares, the par value be- 
ing either $10 or $100, but that he would 
have regarded a cash fee of $3,000 or $5,000 
as preferable. The witness firmly refused to 
produce his correspondence with Shipherd, 
and the examination was then closed. In 
short, 1t may be said that im so far as the 
objects of the investigation are concerned, 
Senator Blair's examination has been produc- 
tive of very little. The hearing in the case is 
to be resumed by the Sub-Committee in New 
York on May 10. 

On Wednesday, a letter from Lord Gran- 
ville to Minister West, which formed part of 
the correspondence regarding the Irish-Ameri- 
can suspects, was furnished to the press by 
the Department of State at Washington. In 
this letter Lord Granville says that the Eng- 
lish Government can make no distinction in 
favor of aliens in enforcing the Protection of 
Person and Property Act in Ireland, and 
makes use of Mr. Seward’s admissions respect- 
ing the treatment of British subjects arrested 
during the American civil war to prove that 
the ground taken by the Government of the 
United States at that time coincides with that 
now taken by the British Government. In 
concluding, Lord Granville says that the ‘‘im- 
prisonment of suspects under the act is not a 
measure of punishment, but of prevention,” 
and that the British Government will release 
‘any citizen of the United States now detain- 
ed who may be willing to engage forthwith to 
leave the United Kingdom.” 


The President has signed the Chinese Bill. 
It was drawn with special reference to the 
reasons which the President gave for vetoing 
the first bill, and is in substance as follows: 
The immigration of Chinese laborers, whether 
skilled or unskilled, is suspended for ten years; 
provision is made for a system of certificates, 
to be issued to the Chinese persons now living 
in this country, or who may hereafter arrive 
here. The naturalization of all Chinese is for- 
bidden, and various fines and penalties are im- 
posed upon the masters of vessels who shall 
bring unauthorized Chinese persons to this 
country, and upon any person who shall forge, 
alter, or make fraudulent use of the certificates 
to be issued to Chinese who are allowed resi- 
dence in the United States. 

The President has issued an order granting 
to General Fitz-John Porter the full remission 
of that part of his sentence which disqualified 
him from holding office, 


, 


* Bliss arose and withdrew his remarks. 





In the Senate on Thursday the bill =e 
the disqualification for Army service impose 
upon ex-Confederates was committed to the 
Judiciary Committee by a party vote—yeas 29, 
nays 28; Messrs. Davis, of Illinois, and Mahone 
voting yea with the Republicans. 

Mr. Windom’s resolution calling for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to inquire 
whether money was raised, by contribution or 
otherwise, from persons in interest to promote 
the passage or defeat of the House bill to ex- 
tend the bonded period for distilled spirits, was 
passed by the Senate on Friday. 

A resolution has been reported from the 
Senate Committee on Civil-Service Reform, 
proposing an appropriation of $25,000 to en- 
able the President to promote efficiency in the 
different branches of the civil service. 

After a debate lasting for many days, the 
Tariff Commission Bill was passed by the 
House on Saturday. The bill provides for the 
creation of a Commission composed of nine 
members ‘‘ from civil life,” to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, which shall ‘‘take into consideration 
and thoroughly investigate all the various ques- 
tions relating to the agricultural, commercial, 
mercantile, manufacturing, mining, and in- 
dustrial interests of the United States, so far as 
the same may be necessary to the establish- 
ment of a judicious tariff, or a revision of 
the existing tariff upon a scale of justice to all 
interests.” 

The Anderson bill to enlarge the powers 
and duties of the Department of Agriculture 
was discussed in the House on Monday. The 
bill provides fora Secretary of Agriculture, 
who shall be a Cabinet officer, and foran As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be 
a practical agriculturist, and that there shall 
be four bureaus inthe new department. 

When the Star-route cases were called at 
Washington on Thursday, Mr. Merrick called 
attention to the fact that John W. Dorsey, one 
of the defendants, was not present, and Colo- 
nel Bliss said that Colonel Ingersoll had 
‘*squarely promised” to produce Dorsey in 
court on the day appointed, in consideration 
of which the defence had not had him 
ayrested on a bench warrant, and that now. as 
the promise appeared to have been violated in 
a ‘‘barefaced manner,” he (Colonel Bliss) be- 
lieved that the promise had been made with 
the intention of delaying the trial. Colonel 
Ingersoll then sprang to his feet, and cried: 
“It’s a lie! You're a har!” Judge Wylie 
«“*reproved both the gentlemen,” an ae 
Mr, 
Merrick then asked the Court to postpone the 
trial for ten days, in order that the Government 
might look for John W. Dorsey, ‘‘ who was 
so innocent and so anxious to be tried.” As 
soon as this request had been made, Colonel 
Totten jumped up, and said bis clients, Brady 
and Turner, were ready for trial; but as a 
separate trial of Dorsey would be expensive 
and inexpedient, the Court granted the motion 
to postpone. The above is an illustration of 
the anxiety of the innocent Star-routers to be 
tried, and of the shifts which their counsel re- 
sort to in order to postpone, if not evade, the 
ends of justice. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Monday denied Sergeant John A. Mason’s 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus. The 
Court, in an opinion delivered by the Chief 
Justice, decided that the court-martial had 
full jurisdiction to try Mason for the offence 
with which he was charged, that its proceed- 
ings were within its proper jurisdiction, and 
that the sentence pronounced was not in ex- 
cess of its power. This exhausts Mason’s 
legal remedies, and executive clemency is 
now his only recourse. 

Mr. Scoville has obtained a writ of habeas 
corpus directing John W. Guiteau, his brother- 
in-law, to produce Mrs. Scoville in court. Mr. 
Scoville declares that his wife has lost her 
mind and is being aw used by certain 
persons who are allowing her to lecture in 
public, 





A despatch was received at the Navy Depart- 
ment on Friday, dated March 24, from En- 
gineer Melville, announcing that he had found 
the bodies of Lieutenant-Commander De 
Long, of the Jeannette, and his ten men, 
with all their papers and books, and that he 
would continue the search for Chipp and his 
companions in the other cutter. There is 
scarcely any — however, that they will be 
found alive. The news of De Long’s death 
has been received with much sorrow through- 
out the country. No particulars in regard to 
the discovery of the bodies have been received 
as yet, but it is surmised that they were found 
not far from the station whence the two men, 
Noros and Ninderman—now the only survivors 
of the crew of De Long’s cutter—were sent 
forward for succor. 


A despatch was received from the Chargé 
d’Affaires at St. Petersburg on Sunday, saying 
that the crew of the Rodgers, which was lost 
by fire in St. Lawrence’s Bay, in November, 
are all safe. 


Last summer the American Bar Association 
appointed a committce of nine of the leading 
lawyers of the country to take into considera- 
tion the condition of business before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, with a view 
to recommending plans to relieve it from its 
present overcrowded condition. The commit- 
tee found themselves unable to concur unani- 
mously in ry! . but Messrs. Phelps, Evarts, 
Parker, and Merrick, whose opinions coincid- 
ed, have embodied them in a report. The 
plan they recommend is radically different 
from the Davis plan, which is now under 
discussion by the Senate in a bill to establish 
a Court of Appeals. Instead of establishng 
new subordinate courts, they recommend that 
the Supreme Court shall be divided into two 
or more sections for the hearing of causes upon 
their docket, except such causes as pertain to 
the “‘ original jurisdiction of the Court and all 
those involving questions under the Constitu- 
tion or treaties of the United States,” which 
are to be heard, as now, before the whole Court. 
The causes decided by a division are to be re- 

rted to the whole Court before the decision 
is announced, and all judgments are to be ren- 
dered as the judgments of the whole Court. 
This is the bare outline of the plan. 


It is probable that the Democrats in the 
Senate will oppose Senator Davis’s bill to 
establish a Court of Appeals to relieve the 
Supreme Court, for the reason that it gives 
the President authority to appoint eighteen 
circuit judges. 

The Independent Republicans of Pennsy]- 
vania, who recently had a conference with the 
Stalwarts, and who were accused of ‘“‘ surren- 
dering to Cameron,” have published an ad- 
dress formally calling a State Convention for 
May 24. They call the resolutions adopted by 
the above-mentioned conference ‘‘ plausible 

latitudes,” and announce that should the 

Jonvention of May 10 ‘‘ fail to nominate as its 
candidates men who in their character, ante- 
cedents, and affiliations are the embodiments 
of the principles of true Republicanism, free 
from the iniquities of bossism, and of an hon- 
est administration of public affairs, free from 
the evils of the spoils system, such nomina- 
tions should be emphatically repudiated by 
the Independent Republicans of Pennsylvania 
in November next.’ 


In a debate on the Reapportionment Bill in 
the Illinois House on Wednesday, Mr, Parrish 
called Mr. Herrington a liar, and Herrington 
thereupon knocked Parrish down. Parrish 
was dragged out and the blood washed from 
his face. Herrington then apologized to the 
House; but P. , on returning to his desk, 
denounced Herrington as a brute and a cow- 
ard, and the bill was moved to a third reading. 

News was received on Wednesday that a 
column of Mexican troops had met some of 
the hostile Indians of whom the United States 
troops were 1n pursuit, and had killed seventy - 
eight of them, and taken thirty- Fg me 
This is thought to put en end to the Indian 
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outbreak, and comparative quiet has been re- 
stored in Arizona and New Mexico. 


An association has been formed at Cam- 
bridge, with Mr. James Russell Lowell as Presi- 
dent, to take measures for the erection of a 
memorial to Longfellow, and arrangements 
have been made to invite subscriptions of $1 
or more from all parts of the country, to be 
devoted to a fund for that purpose. 

Horace Maynard died at Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, on Wednesday. He declared his loyalty 
to the Government at the outbreak of the Re- 
vellion, and his property was confiscated, and 
he and his family driven from East Tennessee 
by the Rebel authorities. He was member of 
Congressjfor a number of years, and was ap- 
pointed Minister to Turkey by President 
Grant in 1875. In 1880 he was appointed 
Postmaster-General by President Hayes. 

Rear-Admiral John Rodgers died on Friday 
evening at Georgetown Heights, D.C. He 
served with distinction in the civil war. He 
was in command of the Boston Navy-yard 
from 1867 to 1869, and commanded the Asiatic 
fleet from 1870 to 1872. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Naval Observa- 
tory in Washington and Chairman of the 
Light-House Board. He had received the 
thanks of Congress for his services. 


FOREIGN. 


A terrible tragedy occurred in Dublin on 
Saturday night. Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
who was appointed Chief Secretary for [re- 
land, to succeed Mr. Forster, and Mr. Thomas 
Henry Burke, the Under Secretary, were 
assassinated a little after seven o’clock, in 
Phoenix Park. They were attacked by four 
men wearing slouched hats, who are supposed 
to have first assailea Mr. Burke, whom the 
stabbed through the heart. Lord Frederic 
Cavendish attempted to defend him, and was 
also stabbed by the assassins, who repeatedly 
plunged their knives into the breasts of their 
victims, and, having cut their throats, got on 
a car and drove rapidly from the park. 
A large quantity of notes and gold coin, 
besides their gold watches, was found in 
the pockets of the victims, which showed that 
the object of the crime was not robbery. It 
is a remarkable fact that many persons sitting 
and walking within afew hundred yards of 
where the bodies were found heard nothing of 
the struggle. No clew to the perpetrators of the 
deed has been yet found, but several men have 
been arrested on suspicion. The affair has of 
course created the most intense sensation 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the crime is denounced in unmeasured terms 
by Parnell, Davitt, and all the other pron:i- 
nent members of the Home Rule party, as well 
as by the Land League in Ireland and its 
branches in the United States. 


Lord Frederick Cavendish was born in 1836, 
and was appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland 
on Thursday last. He was a brother of the 
Marquis of Hartington. He was in close 
personal and official relations with Mr. Glad- 
stone, and up to Thursday had held the posi- 
tion of Financial Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Burke was appointed Under Secretary for 
Ireland about 1870, during Mr. Gladstone’s 
first administration. He continued to hold 
the office under the Beaconsfield administra- 
tion and up to the time of his death. 


A meeting of Conservatives was held in Lon- 
don on Sunday afternoon, at which Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
all the prominent members of the party were 
present. Resolutions were passed expressing 
sympathy with the Government, and the 
willingness of the Opposition to support the 
Government with all their strength in coping 
with the murderous state of Ireland. On 
driving to the House of Commons on Monday 
afternoon, Mr. Gladstone was assailed by a 
storm of hootings mingled with cheers from 
the crowd assembled in the streets, while Mr. 
Forster was greeted with marks of most re- 
spectful sympathy. The House of Commons 
was crowded, and the members of the Irish 





party, who were present in full force, were 
dressed in mourning. Mr. Gladstone spoke 
with eat difficulty and painful emo- 
tion. He asked the attention of the 
House to the events of Saturday, and 
moved an adjournment in conformity with 
precedent. He described the crime as unpar- 
alleled in English history for its blackness, 
and for the horror which it had excited in 
the entire population of the kingdom, and 
went on to say that all previous intentions and 
engagements of the Government must be re- 
considered and recast; but the present not 
being an opportune moment to grapple with 
the ,serious case of Parliamentary duty, he 
would limit himself to giving notice that he 
would introduce on Thursday a measure te- 
lating to the repression of crime in Ireland. 
This announcement, which was received with 
great cheering, Mr. Gladstone supplemented 
by the intimation that at an early day he 
would bring forward a measure dealing with 
the question of arrears of rent in Ireland, the 
consideration of which would, however, be 
necessarily dependent upon the progress made 
with the earlier bill. Sir Stafford Northcote 
seconded the motion for adjournment, as- 
suring the Government of the hearty codpera- 
tion of the Opposition in such measures as 
might be necessary for the restoration and 
preservation of peace in Ireland. Mr. Par- 
nell, speaking next, referred to the crime as 
having been committed by men who absolute- 
ly detest the cause with which he was asso- 
ciated, and who devised and carried it out as 
the deadliest blow in their power to the hopes 
of his party and the new course which the 
Government had initiated. 


The scene in the House of Lords was simi- 
lar to that in the House of Commons. A vote 
of censure on the Government, which was to 
have been moved on Monday night by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, has been withdrawn, 
with the concurrence of the chief of the Con- 
servative party. The Iriso Parliamentary 
party have expressed a determination to sup- 
port the Government in any measures having 
for their object the repression of outrages. It 
is said that after the Cabinet council on Mon- 
day, Sir Charles Dilke was offered the Chief 
Secretaryship for Ireland, but declined to ac- 
cept the position unless with a seat in the 
Cabinet. On Tuesday a Secretary was found 
in Mr. George Otto Trevelyan, the nephew 
and biographer of Lord Macaulay. It is 
understood that the Ministry intends now to 
postpone the procedure rules, and that the 
whole of the rest of the session will be oc- 
cupied with Irish business. 

It is said that the bill which will be intro- 
duced into the House of Commons for the pre- 
vention of crime in Ireland will include clauses 
dealing with secret societies, and providing for 
the trial of agrarian offences by special tribu- 
nals. It is probable, also, that in cases of out- 
rage a heavy fine in the shape of compensa- 
tion will be imposed on the districts in which 
the crimes are committed. It is expected that 
if the bill does not interfere with personal 
liberty and the rights of public meeting, the 
Irish members will not offer serious oppo- 
sition. ; 


A meeting of the Reform Club was held in 
London, on Thursday, for the purpose of re- 
considering the method of election to member- 
ship in the Club, on account of the recent 
blackballing of two brothers of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, President of the Board of Trade, which 
event had created a great scandal, exposing 
as it did divisions in the Liberal party. 

In replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, on Thursday, Mr. Chamberlain 
said he did not consider it advisable for the 
Government to take any action in reference to 
the adulteration of American cotton imported 
into England. 

The returns of the Board of Trade show 
that during the month of April, British im- 
ports increased, as compared with the same 
month of last year, by £847,000, and the im- 
ports increased by £248,000. 





England is to codperate with” other! nations 
in establishing a chain of circumpolar mag- 
netic and meteorological observatories. Fort 
Rae, in the north of Canada, has been selected 
as a station. 

The first part of Wagner's ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Ring” was produced at Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre, London, on Friday evening. The theatre 
was crowded. The royal Princes and the 
leading members of the aristocracy were pres- 
ent. The performance was received with en- 
thusiasm. 

The Vienna Presse says that after the assas 
sination of General Strelnikoff, the Public 
Prosecutor of the Kieff Military Tribunal ai 
Odessa, in March last, an accomplice of the 
assassin took from Strelnikoff's pocket a list 
of Nihilists to be arrested, and plundered his 
apartment, taking therefrom documents fur 
nishing a complete plan of the Nihilists’ 
methods of procedure and their projects. 
The recovery of these papers by the Nihilists 
is said to have been a great blow to the 
authorities. 

A general exodus of Jews from all parts of 
Russia began on Wednesday. At a meeting 
of the Ministers, at St. Petersburg, on the 
same day, General Ignatieff recommended the 
adoption of measures calculated to accelerate 
the emigration of the Jews, but the proposal 
was rejected General Ignatieff is said to 
have become greatly excited at this, and to 
have left the assembly. There have been 
anti-Jewish riots at Alexandria in the Govern- 
ment of Kherson, and a mob of several hun- 
dred persons wrecked the houses of Jewish 
residents. On Tuesday a London despatch 
from St. Petersburg announced that the Sen- 
ate as a court of appeal had decided that the 
decree banishing the Jewish apothecaries is 
illegal. 

A despatch to the London 7¥mes from Ber- 
lin says-that Secretary Frelinghuysen’s de- 
spatch to Mr. Hoffman in regard to the treat- 
ment of Russian Jews has created a most 
favorable impression in Liberal circles, and 
that the United States is hailed as having taken 
the place of England as the champion of the 
down-trodden and oppressed. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies on Fri- 
day, in the course of a debate on the treaty 
with France, Signor Luzzati, speaking of the 
apprehended invasion of American products, 
said that even those Governments which were 
most alarmed at the increase of American im- 
— were not sufficiently alive to the danger. 

t was time, he said, that Europe should think 
about defending herself against the United 
States. 

There was a stormy session in the Spanish 
Senate on Monday. The first clause of the 
treaty of commerce with France was adopted 
by a vote of 148 to 85. Subsequently, by a 
vote of 111 to 24, the Senate voted urgency 
for the whole treaty. 

The latest news in regard to Egyptian affairs 
is that the Powers have decided to allow 
France the initiative in the Egyptian question, 
leaving her to come to an agreement with 
England so as to secure unanimity of views. 
The principle of Turkish intervention under 
any form in Egypt has been abandoned. The 

resent Khedive will be retained in power so 

ong as his retention is compatible with the 
existence of order in Egypt, failing which, 
Halim Pasha will be substituted for him, 
through the medium of the Porte, at the 
unanimous request of the Powers; but the 
Powers have intimated that nothing must be 
done to precipitate the dethronement of the 
resent Khedive until it becomes a necessity. 

he above-mentioned plan, while rendering 
the Porte the instrument of deposition, keeps 
the Khedivate under the collective protection 
of the Powers. 

The Khedive has informed the Consuls- 
General that he has referred to the Porte the 
findings of the court-martial in the case of the 
Circassian officers. 
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THE IRISH HORROR. 


Tuenre is happily no need to dwell upon the 


horror and atrocity of the Dublin murders, by 
which the whole civilized world was shocked 
and amazed on Sunday. Not even the dyna- 
mite section of the Fenian organization ven- 
tures to palliate them. There would, too, even 
if the Land Leaguers were not as emphatic as 
they are in expressing their sorrow and indigna- 
tion, be every reason for acquitting them of all 
responsibility forthem. The assassinations can 
work nothing but injury to the cause which 
Parnell and his followers have at heart, and 
which on Saturday last seemed on the verge 
of triumph, and they bring, whether well or 
ill-deserved, terrible shame on the Irish name. 
Nor can they be laid at the door of the League, 
as probably a very large portion of the English 
public will be disposed to lay them, by saying 
that they were the natural result of its teaching 
and instigation. Unhappily, murder as a means 
of redress did not make its appearance 
in Ireland with the Land League. It has been 
no more rife during the past year than during 
dozens of years before. Take what year we 
will of the last two hundred years, and we 
find murder a common Irish remedy for all 
sorts of political and social grievances. More- 
over—and this is the saddest feature of the 
case—it has been the only effectual remedy. 
During the last century the Irish Catholics 
have risen from a condition of legalized degra- 
dation for which no parallel is to be found in 
modern times, to a full social and political 
equality; but every step in their enfranchise- 
ment has to all outward appearance been 
achieved by assassination and outrage. This 
seems horrible, but it is literally true. The 
government of Ireland has for two centuries 
been a training in crime, and if the world does 
not know the fact better and is not more hor- 
rified by it, it is because so few readers care 
to wander into that gloomy and blood-stained 
bypath called Irish history. 

It must be remembered, too, that purely po- 
litical assassination—that is, assassinations like 
that of Lord Frederick Cavendish—from sim- 
ple political hostility, has been until now rare, 
if notunknown. Irish murders, when not com- 
mitted for robbery, have been hitherto what 
are called agrarian murders—that is, murders 
of landlords or their agents, or of witnesses in 
land cases. Considering the large number 
of worthless English adventurers who have 
since 1688 been sent to the island either to 
make their fortunes in political office or 
as bishops of the Anglican Church, the im- 
munity they have enjoyed from violence has 
been one of the singular facts of Irish history. 
That a man with so many titles to esteem 
as Lord Frederick Cavendish, coming to the 
country, too, with a message of more hopeful 
conciliation than had ever before crossed the 
Channel, should be the first English official to 
fall under the assassin’s knife, is certainly a 
most solemn and impressive example of the 
irony of fate. That it was concocted by des- 
peradoes in the inner Fenian circles, whose 
trade reconciliation in England would destroy, 
there is too much reason to believe. 

That the appointment to the Chief Secre- 
taryship was in some respects unfortunate 
seems very clear; but that it was dictated by 








the best motives on Mr. Gladstone’s part is 
equally clear. Lord Frederick Cavendish was 
his familiar and confidential friend, and was 
at one time his private secretary, and is said 
to have been an excellent administrator. He 
was, therefore, doubtless intended to be in a 
peculiar sense the personal representative of 
the Premier in Ireland, and to act as the exe- 
cutor of his instructions to a degree which his 
predecessor had not done and could not do. 
In other words, the new policy was apparently 
to be Mr. Gladstone’s rather than that of the 
Cabinet, and Lord Frederick Cavendish was 
to carry it out without originating or shaping 
it, and without criticising it. 

To all this it would be impossible to take 
exception if the Irish difficulty had hitherto 
been due to any want of good intentions 
touching the land question on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s part. A very large part of Irish bad 
temper, however, is now due to disbelief 
in English sincerity, and, above all, to dis- 
belief in English capacity to perceive the sen- 
timental side of Irish griefs. The selection 
for the Irish Secretaryship either of a popular 
Irishman, or of an Englishman with strong 
Irish sympathies, was the only way to meet 
this. It is not enough to satisfy the Irish 
that Mr. Gladstone seeks their good : they ask 
also for proof that he is willing to seek it in 
their way; and if there be any value or any 
strength in the theory of constitutional gov- 
ernment as it exists in England, the Cabinet 
officer specially charged with the government 
of Ireland ought to be the man marked out for 
the place by the confidence of the people of 
Ireland, and not the man marked out for it 
by the confidence of the English people. 
On this point the opinion of Dublin 
is all-important; the opinion of London is 
of comparatively very little importance. To 
trust the Irish to send members to the House 
of Commons, and then treat their approval as 
in no sense a qualification for their chief execu- 
tive office, is an absurdity, and it is one of 
those absurdities which have long galled their 
national pride, and must come to an end if 
any attempt at reconciliation is to be effectual. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish’s appointment was 
a piece of the old system inserted suddenly 
and to the surprise of everybody in the new 
system, and though this furnishes no jot of 
palliation for his murder, it probably sug- 
gested it to the wretches who executed it, and 
whose heads were probably filled with some 
fumes of patriotism, however foul or hell-born. 

Mr. Gladstone, nevertheless, will have and 
has the sympathy of every one who honors 
purity and integrity, and long and successful 
devotion to the cause of the desolate and op- 
pressed. His legislative labors have done much 
to transform England, and it will be the fittest 
crown of along and noble career if he suc- 
ceeds, before he quits the scene, in preparing 
the way for a new and transformed Ireland. 
The transformation of Ireland he cannot see. 
Very likely no one will see it within the 
present century. There is no such thing per- 
mitted in the moral order of the world as 


wiping out all at once, by any change of policy, 


evils of such long standing as those of Irish 
politics. That what you sow you must reap, 
is as true of national as of individual life. 
Not until the fruits of centuries of misrule 





have been fully garnered will it be possible, in 
Ireland any more than in other places, to pre- 
pare fora harvest of a different sort. 

That the Tories should rally around Mr. Glad- 
stone now, and offer him their united support 
when they think he may be driven by English 
anger and panic into a resort to violent repres- 
sion, after spending two years in harassing 
and hindering him while he was seeking to end 
Irish woe by healing measures, is a striking and 
impressive illustration of the difficulties with 
which he has to contend at an age when most 
men are compelled to be simply lookers-on. 
But that he will not lose his head, and may 
yet be able to convert this dreadful tragedy 
into a means of a better understanding with 
the Irish malcontents, we cannot but hope. 








THE BLAIR TALE. 


SENATOR Buiarr on Thursday told the story of 
his career as Shipherd’s counsel, and it is in 
some respects one of the best stories of the 
series ; and if the Committee is sick and tired 
of the whole business, as the Washington corre- 
spondence of the 7ribune says it is, it shows 
that the members are not men of taste. We 
wondered the other day what Mr. Blair got a 
“retainer” for from Shipherd, of whom he 
knew nothing. Mr. Blair’s answer is that 
Shipherd wished him to ‘‘ examine his papers 
and his case,” and then to find out for him 
‘‘ the attitude which the Government occupied 
toward Chili and Peru, and the policy that 
the Government proposed to pursue in the 
future.” This he readily undertook, and the 
result was that he first saw Mr. Blaine him- 
self and brought up the subject of Shipherd’s 
claim, and then introduced Shipherd to him. 
Shipherd at this interview expounded and dis- 
cussed the Cochet claim, of which Mr. Blaine 
did not appear to think much, and the Lan- 
dreau claim, of which he seemed to ‘‘ know 
something.” Either of them amounted to an 
enormous sum—say $900,000,000, or there- 
abouts—$10,000,000 more or less made lit- 
tle difference. They were made against a 
conquered country, and they were intend- 
ed to bar the conqueror from seizing the 
most important part of its assets. The amount 
claimed, too, was enormous, preposterous. It 
was the largest claim ever made in money 
against a nation, except that made by Ger- 
many on France after a bloody war. 

Shipherd, again, was, on their own confes- 
sion, utterly unknown to Mr. Blaine and Mr. 
Blair. He was not in any regular business or pro- 
fession; he had no settled residence; he had no 
one to vouch even that his name was Shipherd. 
He was introduced to Mr. Blair, it is true, by 
Mr. Cragin, but it does not appear that Mr. 
Cragin knew anything more about him than 
that he was a man with a large claim. He said 
he had powerful financial backers, such as Mr. 
E. D. Morgan or Mr. Belmont, but he had not 
a scrap of writing to show that they had ever 
heard of him. Nor did either Mr. Blaine or 
Mr. Blair communicate with any of them to 
get corroboration of Shipherd’s story, or as- 
certain his antecedents, or make sure of his 
sanity. On the contrary, Blair took the re- 
tainer, and Blaine listened and discussed as to 
whether the Cochet claim was a ‘‘chose in 
action,” or the Landreau claim ‘res adjudi- 
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cata”; and finally, when Shipherd asked the 
Secretary of State what the policy of the Gov- 
ernment toward Chili and Peru was to be, he, 
says Mr. Blair, ‘‘explained” to the pair ‘‘ the 
instructions he had given to Mr. Hurlbut and 
Mr. Kilpatrick,” and satisfied Mr. Shipherd 
that there was nothing in the way of his send- 
ing his representatives, 

‘‘and making a definite agreement with Peru as 
to the amount of these claims which should be 
recognized, and for an assignment or oe 
tion, or pledge (in whatever form) of the re- 
sources of Peru to secure the payment of these 
claims, or of* whatever should be agreed upon in 
respect to them, and of such advances as Peru 
necessarily must have, including, of course, this 
indemnity and some provision for her foreign 


debt and for the running expenses of her Govern- 
ment.” 


There was nothing in Mr. Blaine’s story, as 
told by himself, to contradict this Blair ver- 
sion. It really does seem to be true, that a 
strange man came to a United States Senator 
and told him that a foreign Government owed 
him about half the amount of our national 
debt, and that if he could get it, he would pay 
off another Government which had conquered 
the country and wanted an indemnity, but that 
to recover it the United States would have to 
aid him, and that the Senator said to the 
strange man, ‘‘All right. Come round with 
me to the State Department, and talk 
it over with the Secretary”; and that the 
Secretary, on seeing the strange man, and hear- 
ing his tale, expressed no surprise whatever, but 
said the matter was somewhat familiar to him; 
that the Landreau claim was ‘‘res adjudicata,” 
and would have to be attended to, and that he 
would tell him what orders he bad been giving 
to the United States Ministers abroad on a 
most delicate question of foreign policy. 

If there be anything like this in the his- 
tory of diplomacy, it has not seen the light, 
and the effect of it is much heightened by the 
fact that neither the Senator nor the Secretary 
had any good reason for feeling sure that 
Shipherd’s real object was not the theft 
of an overcoat from Mr. Blaine’s house. 
When one reads it, and remembers that from 
the first of July last to December it was 
in the power of the Secretary who received 
Shipherd and talked matters over with him, 
to plunge the country into war with one 
or two foreign powers, and cause a business 
panic of the first magnitude, one can hardly 
avoid a shiver of mingled amazement and re- 
lief. It was apparently only in November 
that the Department of State discovered that 
Shipherd was simply a visionary tramp, and 
that it was about as sensible to talk over the 
foreign policy of the Government with him 
as to ask him for a loan of $1,000. 


EARL GRANVILLE’S ANSWER. 


EARL GRANVILLE’s despatch to Mr. West, in 
which he uses Mr. Seward’s answer to Eng- 
lish remonstrances about our arbitrary im- 
prisonment of British subjects during the 
war as his own answer to our remonstrances 
about the arbitrary imprisonment of the Ame- 
rican Irish suspects, is, it must be admitted, 
a clever bit of dialectics, but it can hardly be 
considered a real answer to American com- 
plaints. It is doubtless a pity that the ques- 
tion was not originally raised by a more com- 
petent and experienced controversialist than 





Mr. Blaine, who did so much of his diplo 
matic work in the spirit and with the methods 
of a smart criminal lawyer. One of these 
methods, and the one best known, is to say 
nothing of the real or apparent weak points 
in your own position, in the hope that your 
adversary has forgotten them or will not per- 
ceive them. It was this which led Mr. Blaine 
into the great blunder of warning England 
away from the Isthmus without saying any- 
thing about the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and 
thus gave Lord Granville’s production of it the 
air of an easy victory. It was this which led 
him to demand the release of the suspects in 
the language of a stump-speech addressed to a 
sympathetic audience, in which trial by jury 
was treated as one of the rights which an 
American citizen carries with him, under the 
law of nations, all over the world. The fact 
that we had ourselves very recently imprisoned 
foreigners without trial, instead of being men- 
tioped and discussed and its true character 
duly set forth, was passed over in silence, 
doubtless in the hope that Earl Granville 
would not be ‘‘smart” enough to think of it. 
The result is that he now produces it with 
the air of being even smarter than we are, 
and is held by the English press to have sent 
an arrow into American ribs feathered from 
the wings of our own eagle. 

Earl Granville really disposes, however, in 
one short sentence, of the greater part of the 
argument by which the detention of the sus- 
pects has hitherto been justified by the 
English press. That argument is that for- 
eigners live, like the natives, under the laws 
of the country in which they take up their 
abode, and must submit to the same punish- 
ments for their violation as are imposed on the 
natives, however harsh the laws may be, 
or however severe the punishments. There 
is no denying this. So far as our knowledge 
goes, it mever has been denied. But 
it never has been admitted that a foreigner is 
wholly in the power of a Government in the 
same sense that its own subjects are. No 
Government has ever assented to the doctrine 
that it had no right to protect its citizens 
abroad against any rule, however oppressive 
or Violent, to which the Government of the 
country in which they were living subjected its 
own people. There is a point at which every 
civilized Government stepsin for the protection 
of its citizens abroad, and that point is reached 
when any injury is inflicted on them which 
has not the character of legal punishment— 
that is, which is not the consequence of judi- 
cially ascertained violation of the law. The 
law may be as bad as possible, and the pun- 
ishment may be cruel or unusual, but it must 
be punishment—that is, it must be inflicted 
on a man who has been proved guilty of doing 
something which the legislator has said he 
must not do. 

Earl Granville says distinctly that the im- 
prisonment of the suspects is ‘“‘not a mea- 
sure of punishment, but of prevention.” In 
other words, he admits that American citi- 
zens may be locked up under it, not because 
they have broken the law, but because some- 
body thinks that they may possibly break it. 
Now the right to imprison, for purposes of 
prevention or safety, all persons found on their 
soil, or within their military lines, is a right 





generally conceded to all Governments in time 
of war, and as a necessary incident of military 
operations. A state of war draws after it all 
sorts of exceptions, and this is one of them. 
It was only because we were at war that we as- 
serted and Great Britain conceded our right to 
blockade our own ports during the Rebellion, 
and it was for the same reason that we claimed 
and exercised the right, against British remon- 
strances, to lock up British subjects without 
indictment or trial. Mr. Seward in 1866 was 
fresh from the controversies on this class of 
subjects to which the war gave rise, and un- 
doubtedly wrote under the recollection of the 
great embarrassments into which our forced 
resort to weapons, which we had for eighty 
years been denouncing as worthy qnly of des- 
pots, had plunged us. That he felt he was 
conceding a great deal, and was not sure of 
his ground, was made manifest by his ac- 
knowledging that the situation created by 
the arbitrary imprisonment of the American 
Fenians would be ‘‘inconvenient and embar 
rassing” for Mr. Adams. If it were not a 
doubtful stretch of power, there would have 
been nothing more inconvenient and embar 
rassing about it than about the trial of Ame- 
rican citizens for larceny or murder, A 
few years later he would undoubtedly have 
recurred to the old and only safe ground, 
that in time of profound peace, when its 
courts are open, no Government has a right 
to say that, because it finds it more difficult 
than usual to procure convictions for a certain 
class of offences, it may throw any foreigners 
into jail whom it thinks likely to commit such 
offences. Unusual difficulty in obtaining con- 
victions by juries for one class of offences 
has really been the sole justification of the 
Coercion Act, but we trust our State Depart- 
ment will not now admit that this difficulty fur- 
nishes, as a defence for the arbitrary imprison- 
ment of our citizens, a full equivalent for the 
difficulty created for us by open and prolonged 
war on our own soil, which was threatening 
the very existence of the nation. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, April 13, 1882. 

I aM no alarmist—I am firmly convinced that 
no mistake is so great as to underrate the strength 
and the resources of England: but no man of 
sense can shut his eyes to patent facts. The 
tempest which prophets of evil anticipate may 
not burst upon the country, but the storm sig- 
nals are up, and it is well to note the signs of the 
times. 

1. Mr. Gladstone’s speech of the 4th of April is 
of itself little less than a portent. He isa states- 
man of great experience. He must be accus- 
tomed to measure his words. He is the head of 
as powerful a Ministry as any which has existed 
during the century. He knows that every sen- 
tence he utters is telegraphed at once throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. He is better 
aware than any man of the effect which jan- 
guage used by him must produce in Ireland. 
Under these circumstances, he makes two state- 
ments of immense gravity. Ireland, he asserts, 
is passing through a “social revolution.” Having 
made this assertion, he cites ‘‘ that declaration, 
that warning of the Duke of Wellington, that if 
ever the time came that there was a war against 
rent and tithe, the Government would be re- 
duced to extremities, and would have no re- 
sources to bring to bear against such a move- 
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ment.” What isthe real bearing of these words ? 
Mr. Parnell and his followers will undoubtedly 
interpret them as meaning that the Govern- 
ment’s power to resist disorder is at an end. I 
do not believe them to have this sense; but I do 
confidently assert that the use by the Premier of 
words denoting alarm, if not despair, is one of 
the most singular and menacing signs of the 
times. 

2. There cannot be the least doubt that what- 
ever were the reasons which induced Mr. Glad- 
stone to quote the dictum of the Duke of Well- 
ington, the Prime Minister has called attention 
to two most serious and indisputable facts. 
Every telegram from Ireland proves that the 
country is passing through a social revolution. 
The success, further, no less than the failure of 
coercion, shows the extreme difficulty of check- 
ing or controlling the kind of movement with 
which English statesmen are now called upon to 
deal. Of rebellion, of insurrection, of forcible 
resistance to the armed power of the state, we 
hear nothing. Revolutionists no less than mon- 
archs have learnt a good deal since 1848 : no one 
now believes that an undisciplined mob can 
vanquish trained soldiers. The immediate diffi- 
culty of coping with Irish disaffection lies, as 
Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, in the fact that a 
social revolution cannot be met by the same 
weapons as sedition or rebellion. It becomes 
each day more clearly manifest that no specific 
can work asummary and rapid cure of the evils 
from which Ireland is suffering. 

8. At the very moment, however, when it is of 
supreme importance that the English people 
generally, and especially all English statesmen, 
should practise to the very utmost the nearly 
allied virtues of patience and of justice, the 
events of each day render the exercise of these 
virtues the more difficult. 


‘*Making every just allowance that can be 
made, the fact remains that occurrences have of 
late taken place, and are now taking place, in 
Ireland which are a disgrace to any Christian 
country, and in reprobation of which the voices 
of all honest men ought to be raised. Iam far 
indeed from alleging that the leaders of public 
opivion in Ireland are in complicity with such 
outrages, and I gladly record the fact that no 
voice has been more eloquent or more earnest in 
discountenancing outrages than that of Michael 
Davitt, whom I regard as not only one of the 
ablest but the wisest of the leaders of public 
opinion in Ireland. But I confess I should like to 
have heard his sentiments more frequently from 
the mouths of those who have influence with the 
people. Ishould like to have heard persistently 
enforced from the national platform, and from 
the national press, the lofty and sound lesson 
that no true effort of patriotism can be served by 
murder and outrage. I cannot doubt that in the 
past few months the issue of the ‘No-Rent Mani- 
testo’ has been the cause, or certainly made the 
pretext, for the commission of crime. That 
manifesto, condemned by high Catholic authori- 
ty, recommends the non-payment of rent until 
the release of the suspects, regardless of the 
ability or of the inability of tenants to pay, re- 
gardless of the justice or the injustice of the rent 
to be paid. Men are only too ready to act upon 
an injunction which accommodates itself to their 
own sordid views and interests, and it cannot be 
doubted, I think, by any just mind, that that 
manifesto has spread a tone of demoralization 
over a great part of Ireland.” 


This is the language of Mr. Charles Russell, 
the member for Dundalk, whose most seasonable 
and honest letter on the condition of Ireland* 
deserves fully as much attention from English- 
men as from the electors to whom it is addressed. 
No words could more accurately or fairly de- 
scribe the facts of the case. It is easy to under- 
stand what are the feelings with which these 
facts, viewed neither accurately nor with fair- 
ness, excite in the minds of thousands of English- 
men. The ‘‘ No-Rent Manifesto,” thoughin reality 





* Letter to the Electors of Dundalk on the condition of 
Ireland. By Charles Russell, Esq., Q. 
Wyman & Sons. : 


C.,M. P. London: 


an irregular and illegitimate form of rebellion, 
is felt in England to be a mere incitement to 
mean acts of dishonesty. The horrible and cruel 
outrages with which obedience to the manifesto 
bas been enforced, though they find their misera- 
ble parallel in the acts of the Welsh followers of 
Rebecca and in crimes such as those which dis- 
graced the trades-unionists of Sheffield, are 
looked upon as if they were the embodiment of 
specially Irish ideas, nourished by the peculiar 
wickedness of Irish nature. That a feeling of 
bitterness and resentment is slowly but surely 
growing up throughout England is at least a 
plausible and, as I myself think, a probable con- 
jecture. It is full time that men like Mr. Russell 
should make their voices heard. A sudden out- 
break of popular anger throughout Great Britain 
might at any moment lead to impatient action, 
producing results as disastrous to England as to 
Ireland. 
4. Inevery direction may be seen signs that 
some change, some ‘‘new departure,” as the 
phrase goes, may be necessary. This appears to 
me the significance of the demand openly made, 
for example, by the Pall Mall Gazette, for Mr. 
Forster’s removal from the office of Irish Secre- 
tary. No one wishes to harass or attack a Min- 
ister who has filled a difficult post to the best of 
his ability, who, whatever his errors, has avoided 
all acts of inhumanity, and who has been the 
mark of much unjust obloquy. But change of 
measures necessitates changes of men. The real 
point of the assault on Mr. Forster’s position 
is that he is identified with the policy whichit is 
felt has not been a success. Coercion—that is, a 
system of arbitrary arrest—was at best a tem- 
porary expedient. It is a device which has not 
been a success. The time, further, for which it 
was appropriate has elapsed. Ihave myself al- 
ways entertained so much distrust of a policy 
not based on legality that Iam very possibly no 
fair judge of Mr. Forster’s scheme of govern- 
ment. My own judgment would be that he 
has thought too much, if that be possible, 
of humanity, and too little, which is cer- 
tainly possible, of legality. However this 
may be, the opinion is assuredly gaining 
ground that a change in the administration of 
the law in Ireland is needed, and that a new 
system ought to be carried out by new instru- 
ments. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letter, which has 
recently appeared in the Times, points in the 
same direction. That most of the special measures 
he recommends will ever be adopted, or can 
ever be adopted by an English Parliament, ap- 
pears to me incredible. But the importance of 
what he writes lies not so much in his specific 
suggestions as in theexpression which his clear- 
cut and incisive phrases give to the conviction 
that the social revolution which is passing over 
Ireland needs for its guidance administrators of 
exceptional energy, determination, and resource. 
The feeling, whether it be well or ill-founded, 
that the times require new and vigorous mea- 
sures, is certainly not confined to Radicals. From 
the ranks of the Conservative party comes, with 
more or less of what may be called official sanc- 
tion, the suggestion—which is truly startling, if 
we consider the persons by whom it is made—that 
the wealth of the state should be used to found or 
to promote the foundation of a body of peasant 
proprietors throughout Ireland. That Tories who 
have for years rejected the counsel of Mr. Mill, 
and denounced the policy of Mr. Bright, should 
now turn round and try to force on the Liberal 
Government measures which no Liberal Minis- 
try could have proposed without being denounced 
by every Tory throughout England as the So- 
cialistic supporters of an agrarian law, is start- 
ling enough. The sudden transformation of 





reactionists into revolutionists becomes a little 
less surprising, but in some respects also a 








good deal more alarming, when it is observed 
that a device for enabling tenants to buy private 
lands at public cost might be so managed as to 
be in reality a scheme for enabling landlords to 
sell estates of dubious worth to that best of all 
purcbasers, the state. To “‘dish the Radicals” 
and at the same time to provide compensation 
for landlords, would be a feat worthy of the dis- 
ciples of Lord Beaconsfield. 

These, then, are some of the signs of the time. 
They all point toward a period of public disturb- 
ance and possibly of national danger. They 
portend at least two very serious perils. There is, 
in the first place, a danger that the present Minis- 
try may, in spite of their Parliamentary majori- 
ty, and in spite of the respect or veneration en- 
tertained for Mr. Gladstone by the mass of the 
electors, be driven suddenly from office. Every- 
thing suggests the conclusion that some change 
in the government in Ireland may become requi- 
site. Such a change, were it only the recall 
of Mr. Forster and of the Lord Lieutenant, 
would for the moment weaken the Ministry it- 
self. Alteration in policy is at the best a con- 
fession of partial failure. The Cabinet are sur- 
rounded by foes who, to judge by past experi- 
ence, are singularly unscrupulous. There is 
every reason to suppose that the party who 
sought to retain office by denunciations of Home 
Rule would not hesitate to regain office by an 
alliance with Home Rulers. Independently of 
any party feeling, I confidently assert that the 
fall of the present Government would at the 
present time be a national peril, and this for a 
very simple reason : it would be absolutely im- 
possible to form a Cabinet which could command 
anything like the same amount of public respect 
and confidence as is, as a matter of fact, pos- 
sessed by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. Any 
Government which could replace them would, as 
things now stand, be a weak Government. But 
a weak Government means at a great crisis a 
weak nation, and national feebleness may any 
moment mean national disaster. This risk is so 
manifest that it probably would be guarded 
against by that good sense and self-control in 
which Englishmen of whatever party are rarely 
deficient. 

There exists, however, a second peril, much less 
easy to avoid, because it arises from the invete- 
rate habits or vices of modern party govern- 
ment. The experience of more than half a century 
warns Englishmen of the infinite harm which may 
be produced by that perverse form of factious 
conflict in which one party in the state attempts 
to keep office or obtain influence by adopting or 
exaggerating the policy of its opponents. When 
Conservatives play the part of Radicals, or 
Liberals display all the repressive energy of To- 
ries, every statesman of eminence is sure to 
damage his character, while the whole country 
suffers both from the injured character of its 
leaders and from the recklessness with which 
men carry out a policy inconsistent with their 
own beliefs and principles. Those who can re- 
member the agitations of 1866 and the immediate 
results of the strategy by which Mr. Disraeli 
stiatched the advocacy of household suffrage 
ovt of the hands of Mr. Bright, will feel that 
there is ample cause for fearing grave disaster 
if Lord Salisbury take up and exaggerate 
schemes of peasant proprietorship stolen from 
the original programme of the Member for 
Birmingham. Should the Conservative leaders 
propose a definite scheme for making the tenants 
of Ireland owners of the land they cultivate, the 
plan ought of course to be considered on its own 
merits. But that it should be so considered either 
by Conservatives or by Liberals is, human nature 
being what it is, almost incredible. Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote, or if not these 
leaders themselves, at any rate their followers, 
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will inevitably have before their minds fully as 
much the desirability of granting compensation 
to landlords as the expediency of procurihg pro- 
prietorship for tenants. What should be a con- 
sistent policy is almost certain to be, to a cer- 
tain extent, a poiitical dodge. The very men, 
on the other hand, who, like Mr. Bright, have 
throughout their political career attacked the 
English system of land tenure, will consistently 
enough look with grave suspicion on a scheme of 
agrarian revolution proposed by the richest land- 
owners in Europe. The suspicion will not be less- 
ened by the knowledge that should the expedients 
of revolutionary conservatism fail, the loss of the 
failure will fall on the Englishtaxpayer. Mean- 
while, the substitution of a totally new agrarian 
policy for the arrangements sanctioned by the 
Land Act will, whatever its ultimate effect, make 
confusion in Ireland for the moment worse con- 
founded. The peril of the time is lest the interests 
of England and Ireland alike should be made the 
sport of a party conflict. Manosuvres which pro- 
duced discord and confusion in 1866 might well 
produce ruin and disaster in 1882, 
A. V. Dicky. 


— 


THE ULTRAMONTANE AND CONSERVA- 
TIVE COMPROMISE. 
BERLIN, April 21. 

I HAVE delayed writing to you from day to 
day, in the hope of being able to report the final 
compromise between the Ultramontane and Con- 
servative parties in the Prussian Landtag. It 
was perfected on March 30, in the Lower House, 
but received only yesterday the approval of the 
Prussian Government. Its principal features 
are (1) the prolongation of the discretionary 
powers of the Government till 1884; (2) the res- 
toration of the deposed bishops; (8) the author- 
ization of the Minister of Public Instruction to 
dispense with some requirements of the law of 
May 12, 1873, such as the exemption from a sci- 
entific examination of the candidates for a 
clerical office, and the abrogation of control 
by the Government in the appointment of 
priests by the bishops; (4) the doing away with 
the nomination of priests alone by the Govern- 
ment; and (5) the abolition of the state court on 
ecclesiastical matters. In short, this compro- 
mise leaves the Pope and his followers absolute 
masters of the field. We need no longer go to 
Canossa: we have already arrived there. The 
state has resigned its sovereigaty in its relations 
with the Catholic Church. 








This nefarious transaction originated with the | 


Conservatives, who were afraid of being swept 
from the political surface by the coming elections 
unless they formed an alliance with their former 
alleged foes. It is a noble compact between a 
set of worthy brethren, the Protestant orthodox 
and the orthodox Papists, who have no country, 
no nationality, no ideas, and are solely led to- 
ward each other and kept together by their 
mutual admiration of the Pope and of the High 
Church, and by the common desire of suppressing 
all independent thought and action. The Con- 
servatives have sacrificed everything, even honor 
and self-respect; the Ultramontanes, on the other 
hand, have pocketed on account what they con- 
sidered their due, have paid nothing in return, 
except their friendship (if that beof any value), 
and are waiting for more. Their tone is as over- 
bearing andsupercilious as in their palmiest days 
under Frederic William IV. The “ Falk laws” 
have been so shamefully put aside that it would 
have been better if they had never been passed. 
It is rather naive to expect that a boundary-line 
can be drawn between Church and state. Not 
separation of the one from the other, but domi- 
nation over the state by the Church, is what 
Rome is striving for. If any Government 





ought to know this, it is Prussia, which since 
1819 has had ample opportunity of becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with the Pope's 
policy. If this was to be the end, why, then, 
did Bismarck begin his strife with Rome? 
The labor of the last ten years is lost. He 
now finds himself in the awkward position 
of being at the mercy of Leo XIII. ; he can no 
longer impose his will upon his adversary, for, 
having shown the cold shoulder to his old friends, 
the Liberals, he has lost their help altogether, 
and has not strength enough left to crush the 
Centre. On the contrary, the latter is now the 
arbiter of our political situation, and it was the 
Chancellor who elevated it to this proud position. 
The Pope, as the embodiment of the Roman 
Catholic Church, can wait; Bismarck cannot 
wait. In his case the difficulties of yesterday’s 
situation are in the way of to-day’s plans, and 
even if yesterday’s plans be given up, those of 
to-day will not be promoted by such surrender. 

Bismarck yielded so much, in order to get his 
hands free for other plans and schemes, and es- 
pecially for his pet measure, the tobacco monopo- 
ly. It will at once be submitted tothe Reichstag, 
which is to reconvene on the 27th inst. If part 
of the Ultramontane party—say only thirty per 
ceut.—votes in its favor, the country may be sad- 
dled with a most obnoxious law, which is detested 
by the great majority of the people, as it ruins a 
most flourishing trade and the wealth of so im- 
portant a port as Bremen. The Ultramontane 
papers loudly declare that their whole party will, 
like one man, vote against such a monopoly ; but 
a long and sad experience has taught us that 
little faith can be placed in such assertions, 
and that, if the interest of the Church be 
at stake, at the last moment the Centre will 
always find an apparently decent pretext for 
a profitable bargain. There is great danger that 
it will declare the tobacco question a non-parti- 
san measure, on which every one of its members 
can vote ashe pleases. Thus appearances will 
be saved and an important victory be secured to 
the Chancellor, who of course will thank the 
Centre for its support by new sacrifices. By the 
time this letter reaches you, the telegraph will 
have informed you of the fate of the tobacco 
monopoly. It will be the first important bill 
submitted to the Reichstag. Its opponents will 
of course vote for debating it in the House in- 
stead of sending it to a special committee. If 
their view can be carried, the bill will surely 
be defeated; but it is almost certain that, 
with a parade of moral wrath, the Ultra- 
montanes will declare that they are in duty 
bound fully to discuss so important a measure 
in order to afford an opportunity to the Govern- 
ment to have the merits of the bill explained in 
committee. As its opponents are a minority 
without the Centre, the vote of the latter will 
decide the question. Once sent to a committee, 
the bill will serve as a basis for bargain and bar- 
ter between Bismarck and Rome. Whateverthe 
final result may be, both the high contracting 
parties will make eacb other the most liberal 
promises if not concessions, subject of course to 
still wider mental reservations. Softsoapingand 
whitewashing will be the order of the day. 
Which of the two parties is the more wily the 
debate even will not show, as the most impor- 
tant transactions will be carried on behind the 
curtain. 

I have often been asked by American friends, 
whose opinion I value, why I did not side uncon- 
ditionally with Bismarck’s policy. Thus, the 
other day I received a letter from a friend in the 
West, in which he says: ‘‘ You know the situa- 
tion much better than I do, and of course I have 
no word of criticism for you ; but if I were a 
German, I should dislike very much to put my- 
self in active opposition to Bismarck, whom I 





admire so much, though I fear he is not as able a 
statesman for home affairs as for foreign.” As 
this remark bears more a general than a per- 
sonal character, I will answer it publicly, 
and by so doing interest perhaps a larger 
circle of your readers. I certainly appreci- 
ate the great merits by which the Chancel- 
lor has immortalized himself in the history of 
the world and in the hearts of his countrymen. 
I honor him as an energetic, unselfish character, 
an extraordinary statesman, and a very able 
diplomatist. At the same time, however, he has 
the faults of his virtues. He knows no will but 
his own, is an imperious dictator who suffers no 
opposition, who hates all restraints imposed upon 
him, uses every means in his power to carry his 
plans, and changes them as often as he sees fit. In 
his realistic tendencies be undervalues the power 
of ideas, and only avails himself of them for bar- 
gaining with them or realizing temporary ad- 
vantages, as, in the present contest with Rome, 
he plays out the liberty of conscience and Pro- 
testant faith against the tobacco monopoly and 
tariff questions. His great qualities as a diplo- 
matist are so many drawbacks in his home 
policy. He treats men and parties with whom 
he ought to work harmoniously, or at least in a 
friendly manner, as enemies when they do not 
agree with him even on minor topics. He 
thinks that he alone can do everything, and 
introduces at the same time dozens of mea- 
sures into the political arena, thus creating 
confusion and disorder in all departments 
of the Government. His social and econo 
mical schemes are ill-<digested and fraught 
with evil. ‘“‘They are very interesting, in- 
deed,” said about a year ago an American 
friend in this city to me, ‘ but I had rather have 
them tried on the German than on the Awmeri- 
can body politic.” In a country like yours you 
can form no idea how deeply they affect the well- 
being of the people. Slavery, as long as it ex- 
isted with you, chiefly injured the South, and did 
less harm to the whole nation than the mono- 
polizing tendencies of the Chancellor withus. If 
he carries his points, private industry, individual 
exertion, and personal responsibility, which alone 
have elevated the Teutonic race to its present 
commanding position in the world, will make 
room for governmental control and patriarchal 
management. Just as the Government already 
monopolizes railroads and tries to monopolize 
a lucrative trade with tobacco, it would in future 
control even poorhouses and village schools, run 
machinery, open shops, do the shipping, freight, 
and insurance business, and, as the Postmaster- 
General has several times proposed, even mo- 
nopolize the retail book trade. Why should the 
Government not as well buy out all the butchers, 
bakers, brewers, and other profitable trades? It 
saps the roots of our national wealth that such 
disastrous schemes are afloat and even seriously 
discussed in the papers, and it is our duty to op- 
pose them by all legitimate means. ‘ Principiis 
obsta !” 

Besides, you must remember that what with 
you is settled law, which no American would 
dare to impugn, with us, though on the statute- 
book, is daily attacked and held up to oppro- 
brium. Thus our Conservatives, supported by 
the Chancellor, with all kinds of weapons, and 
some very mean ones, too, fight for the repeal of 
our limited-shareholders companies, the law of 
civil marriage, of liberal care for the poor, of 
free emigration, of freedom of the press, and of 
freedom of trade, while they try to reintroduce 
the usury laws, imprisonment for debt, and the 
right of combination among workingmen. As 
long as the Chancellor stood on the Liberal side, 
these medieval endeavors were of little conse- 
quence, but since he sides with the Conserva- 
tives they have gained a tower of strength, In 
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fighting them, the Liberals must therefore direct 
the weight of their attack against Bismarck him- 
self. We have, chicfly through his craft and 


genius, gained the political form in which our 


national life will henceforth grow and thrive, but 
against Bismarck we must fill it with the inde- 
pendent spirit of self-government; we must insist 
upon free speech and free labor, the marrow of 
we must base it upon the principle of 
full and perfect human freedom. 

Although I have always confined myself to our 
home policy, allow me occasionally to stray be- 
yond my own limits. Negotiations are neither 
pending nor intended to acquire Luxemburg or 
any other slice of land from Holland, This hoax, 
as if Germany wanted to swallow wholly or 
partially her harmless Dutch neighbor, is a par- 
ticular French pastime, which with the regularity 
of a migratory bird returns every two or three 
years. The alleged alliance with 
likewise an invention, expressly manufactured 
for Russian consumption and for the purpose of 
proving to Europe that we are bent upon a war 
with Russia. Things which do not exist cannot 
be proved, but the best demonstration of the 
utter absurdity of these so-called schemes will 
be found in the foreign policy of the German 
empire since 1871, Our relations with Russia have 
of course changed for the better since Mr.Giers has 
replaced Gortchakoff; but how long the present 
system will last is a question which, in view of 
the vacillating and weak character of the Czar, 
it is difficult to answer. So much I know, that 
Bismarck had to make a heavy draft upon 
the ‘‘ Reptile Fund” (the confiscated property of 
the King of Hanover) in order to win over to his 
side some very influential personages in Peters- 
burg. If Iam not mistaken, the Russians like 
this kind of food, and will soon cry for more. 
“ Liappetit vient en mangeant.” The same play, 
in order to be successful, must be repeated over 
and over again; so that, in the long run, the 
candle will cost too much. I therefore appre- 
hend that the money has been thrown away; 
although it may be better to spend it for the pre- 
servation of peace than for hiring spies, detec- 
tives, and conspirators. 7 F 
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THE NATIONAL PARTY AND THE COPTS. 
ALEXANDRIA, April 19, 1882. 

I SPENT a few days at Easter in Cairo, and 
was glad of the opportunity of contrasting or 
comparing the state of opinion in that city on 
public affairs with the state of opinion here. 
The Chamber of Notables had been prorogued 
two or three weeks before, and there were no 
signs in any part of the city that I visited of 
political unrest or social disorder. Mr. Wilfred 
Blunt and Sir William Gregory had left, and 
one consequence of this was that Colonel Arabi 
Pasha was much less frequently seen haunting 
the European quarters. During Sir William 
Gregory’s stay, I am told, he was incessantly 
popping in and out of Shepheard’s Hotel. I 
found but one opinion here, as in Alexandria, 
among all the intelligent persons I spoke to— 
that the glowing colors in which Sir William 
Gregory and Mr. Wilfred Blunt had been al- 
lowed by the London Times to flaunt in col- 
umns of good print the so-called National Party 
were a caricature and a sham. Mr. Blunt is a 
fanatical admirer of the Arab race, but by the 
Arab race he means the Bedouin of the desert, 
and not the mixed race who inhabit the towns. 
1 was given to understand by a competent au- 
thority, who conversed much with Mr. Blunt 
while in Cairo, that he seemed to care nothing 
about the land of Egypt itself or Egyptian poli- 
ties as a national question, and that, when 
brought face to face with facts, he wholly de- 
clined any responsibility for details of any sort, 
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whether relating to the past, the present, or the 
future. As to Sir William Gregory, his interlo- 
cutors spoke of him with greater respect, though 
they complained that he treated the whole sub- 
ject rather as a holiday pastime than as a mo- 
mentous topic of political concern, and that his 
party seemed rather to caress Arabi Pasha with 
a species of sentimental fondness than to subject 
his pretensions to any kind of political criticism. 
And yet the Times newspaper has been inserting 
columns and columns of this sort of stuff side by 
side with the well-informed and conscientiously- 
written letters of its own correspondents. To 
be sure, on a recent occasion, the Jimes also in- 
serted an article of its own, in which it gently 
intimated that every word that Sir William 
Gregory said was distinctly contradicted by all 
persons of any credit on the spot ; while on the 
same page on which there appeared a letter of 
Mr. Blunt’s, there appeared another letter of Sir 
Samuel Baker’s, proving by anticipation that 
every word of Mr. Blunt’s was demonstrably 
false. 

I had the opportunity of much close conversa- 
tion with some of the highest English officials in 
the Egyptian Government, and the unvaried 
tale told me was of the saddest and gravest. 
The mere fact that the recent pseudo-national 
movement has been marked from the first with 
rancorous antipathy to the native Coptic Chris- 
tians—who, if any, are the lineal descendants of 
the ancient possessors of the soil of Egypt—is a 
sufficient proof that purely national aspirations 
have no place whatever in the movement. One 
of the ablest and most trustworthy English Ad- 
ministrators told me that within the last six 
months every public office except that of finance 
had dismissed all the Copts employed init. The 
practical inconvenience of this step has been 
very great, because the Copts have, time out of 
mind, had almost a monopoly of the arts of 
reading, writing, and account-keeping. A panic 
has in consequence set in among all the Copts 
employed in the public service—the more so as 
the most subtle devices have been resorted to by 
the Mohammedan heads of departments to move 
the Copts who cannot be immediately got rid of 
from the list of permanent to that of temporary 
officials, with a view to speedily excluding them 
altogether. An Irish bishop of repute, travel- 
ling up the Nile, told me that the captain of the 
postal steamer, who was a Copt, and in receipt 
of a good salary, requested his lordship to use 
any influence he might possess to obtain him 
employment under Europeans at Alexandria, 
because he knew the determination to eject all 
Copts from public employment was so clear that 
he was bound to provide for himself at once in 
the best way he could. A Coptic friend of mine, 
an intelligent deacon and teacher in the Coptic 
schoo], gave me a pitiful picture of the under- 
hand malice and cruelty with which the Copts 
in the towns of Upper Egypt, especially Assiut, 
are persecuted. Complaints against outrages 
committed upon them, their churches, and their 
priests, were almost hopeless, because, owing to 
the corruption and denial of justice, witnesses 
were easily suborned to testify that the mis- 
creants were not Mohammedans, but rival Chris- 
tian sectaries. 

One of my informants in high office gave me 
a curious proof of the improvement that had 
been wrought in the country through European 
intervention. In his department he had the 
opportunity cf noticing that the taxes had, for 
some time past, been often paid in coins which 
had been several years out of date. This wasa 
proof that the native taxpayers were now pay- 
ing their taxes out of treasure long buried. In 
the iniquitous days of Ismail Pasha, the fellaheen 
preferred mortgaging their lands to extortionate 
money-lenders to paying with the money they 
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had already saved. They well knew that if 
they disclosed the possession of capital the rate 
of taxation would be raised by the provincial 
official, and they would have to mortgage their 
lands after all in order to save themselves from 
the lash or courbash. Owing to the readjust- 
ment of taxation which had been brought about 
by the various administrative efforts that fol- 
lowed on the report of the Commission of In- 
quiry in 1878, to the regulation of the times for 
payment (so that these times corresponded with 
those of the sales of the crops), and to the strict 
supervision of the local functionaries, the tax- 
payers had little reason any longer to resort to 
the money-lenders. They even preferred pay- 
ing the taxes out of their buried treasure to sell- 
ing their crops before they could get the best 
possible market for them. Thus the reappear- 
ance of these almost obsolete coins is an unmis- 
takable proof of the sound basis on which the 
financial administration of the country has of 
late rested. My informant went on to say that 
the obvious and necessary consequence of the 
relaxation of the European Control and of the 
disuse of European officials in high places will 
shortly manifest itself in the treasure being 
buried afresh. One of the most obstinate evils 
that the European Administrators had to deal 
with was the mode of taxation, which imposed 
a certain amount to be levied on each district, 
but allowed the local officers to exempt them- 
selves and their friends at the cost of their 
poorer and dependent neighbors. The secrecy, 
slowness, shiftiness, and, in one word, unbusi- 
nesslikeness of all Oriental economics, rendered 
this enormity almost unassailable. A leading 
English official, practised in Indian finance, 
spent four months in travelling from village to 
village and doing his utmost to get at the root 
of this disorder. He and his coadjutors suc- 
ceeded, and the result has been the most com- 
plete system of central supervision, and the 
absolute prevention of local tyranny and cor- 
ruption. Signs have already appeared of this 
state of things being threatened. The Mudir of 
a province told my official informant that he 
expected to encounter serious difficulties from 
the return to their homes of the members of the 
Chamber of Notables. Hitherto he had been 
the only avenue for petitions and representations 
on the part of complainants to the central au- 
thority. Henceforth these returned members 
would each become a new and distinct avenue 
for local representations to the Chamber of 
Notables. “But,” said he, ‘‘these multiplied 
petitions would be those from the rich to the 
disadvantage of the poor, whereas the petitions 
he had had hitherto to present were those from 
the poor complaining of the rich.” It is needless 
to point out how these silent but veritable tokens 
are as straws showing which way the wind of 
anarchy and tyranny, under the outraged name 
of popular government, is beginning to blow. 

On my return to Alexandria I found that the 
main topic of discussion was and is that of the 
new apprehended, or hoped-for, Collective Note. 
It is said that if France and England, empowered 
by the mandate of the leading states of Europe, 
should determine to avail themselves of Turkey 
to enforce their decrees, the Egyptian people 
and army would oppose very slight, if any, re- 
sistance. There is a profound belief that the 
Caliph has a right to do what he will with his 
own ; and, though it is true that the agricultural 
population fear change of any kind more than 
they fear or hope for anything else, yet, if change 
is to come, a Turkish army would be the least 
unpalatable form of it. The profound objection 
hitherto entertained by France to alliance with 
Turkey for any purpose, seems to be giving way 
with the Tunis policy in the hands of M. de 
Freycinet. I am strongly averse myself to any 
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steps which could prolong for a day the organi- 
zation of the vicious and corrupt court at Con- 
stantinople, or give a semblance to the notion 
that Egypt is ever to be governed in the way in 
which Turkish provinces, not protected from 
without, have invariably been governed. But I 
do not see that it is any countenance to the pro- 
longation of Turkish rule to make its existing 
relations to Egypt real and profitable for Egypt's 
true welfare, instead of their being a mere in- 
strument for extorting tribute and troops from 
a dependent country. A. 


POLITICAL SYMPTOMS IN MEXICO. 


Mexico, April 11, 1882. 

THE political transition through which this 
country is passing is in danger of going unno- 
ticed on account of the more striking changes in 
commercial matters. Politics are very tame 
now in the eyes of those who see the great open- 
ings for speculation and business enterprise 
afforded by the new railroads. We have been 
for six years without a pronunciamiento or a 
‘* plan.” Government goes on without very much 
of the old theatric display. The President can 
send his message to Congress with no word of 
any revolution or conspiracy. Everything seems 
at last solidly based. Congress will be too busy, 
this closing session, with the estimates to have 
time for anything exciting. So the correspon- 
dents dismiss politics and ‘‘ write up” trade. 

Yet one need not be a specially keen observer 
to catch glimpses of important political move- 
ments and tendencies which are suggestive of 
new complications in the difficult problem of Mex- 
ican self-government. For one thing, it is fair to 
conclude that the power of the Executive is still 
maintaining itself as almost dictatorial. This 
power, it is true, has to make itself felt under 
new forms and by new methods. Formerly it 
was brute force: the argument was that of pike 
and gun. The Constitution always seemed to 
side with the man who had the most troops. 
Little of this remains, although the Administra- 
tion continues to make large demands on the 
Treasury for the equipment and support of sol- 
diers, and takes marked care to keep on good 
terms with the military. But the power of in- 
trigue of a party won over by the bribe of office, 
and held as devoted personal followers, is a 
power in peaceful times as effective as swords 
and bayonets in revolutionary periods. There 
can be little question that this power is utilized 
by President Gonzalez. Under the forms of the 
Constitution he governs with a personal arbitra- 
riness vastly too great for the President of a 
republic. Indications are abundant that he is 
bending all things to his personal will. Take, as 
a sample, his attitude in the matter of the recent 
troubles in the State of Jalisco, His own account 
of the matter, in his message, is bad enough. 
The sense of his bland words is that, on his 
own showing, he refused to the constitutional 
Governor the Federal aid which the Constitu- 
tion guarantees, and not only allowed an in- 
surrection to make head against the law- 
ful Government of the State, but actually 
recognized the leader of the insurrection as 
Governor; ‘‘ without,” as he inconsequently says, 
“implying by this recognition anything in re- 
spect to his legitimacy.” This is going very far 
for a Federal Executive governing under a Con- 
stitution which leaves the rights of the States 
very much as does that of the United States. 
But when we add the suspicion, openly expressed 
here, and not without probable basis of fact, that 
this insurrection was fomented by the influence 
of the Federal Government, because Governor 
Riestra was not proving docile to the wishes of 
the President, it becomes a most damaging mat- 
ter, 
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I do not write of thisas trying to make my- 
self, or any one, believe that the President is 
aiming at anything likea dictatorship. It is 
not to be imagined that he would even seek an 
unconstitutional reélection. When Porfirio Diaz 
gives heed to the Constitution it isnot probable 
that Manuel Gonzalez will defy it. The most 
that can be said in reference to the bearing on 
the future of this ‘* policy of absorption,” as it 
is called, is that it means a dictation of the suc- 
cession, and so of the policy, of the new Admin- 
istration. Whom Executive favor will choose 
is a secret, though it is thought that the recent 
allusions of the Diario Oficial to General Diaz, 
in connection with the anniversary of his victo- 
ries over the Imperial troops in °67, may portend 
the restoration of that stout old soldier. Ali this 
is not of so much account, however, as the proof 
given that the old idea of Mexican rulers still 
persists—the idea, namely, that the President 
must have no opposition, that his will must be 
supreme, that his party must be dominant in 
State and nation alike. Proof is given, as well, 
that this idealof government may be aimed at, 
and reached, in large measure, without a soldier 
leaving the barracks. There is an obedience to 
the spirit of a Constitution, as well as a work 
ing under its letter, which isa thing for Mexi- 
can Executives yet to learn. 

I take a text from the President’s message, 
again, in writing something about the condition 
of the suffrage in this country. General Gon- 
zalez informs Congress, as a thing worthy of 
note, that “the elections for Judges of the Su- 
preme Court and for the Attorney-General of 
the nation, have been held in all the republic, 
excepting a few remote districts.” The very 
fact that he should think it worth while to speak 
of sucha thing shows something of what the 
state of the case has been. Peaceful and univer- 
sal elections have been a rare thing; and the 
truth appears to be at present that the peace and 
quiet of the elections is simply the peace and 
quiet of lethargy or death. It has been amusing 
to notice the announcements in reference to 
these very elections to which General Gonzalez 
alludes, furnished by the Diario Oficial, from 
time to time. On such a Sunday the election 
for Supreme Judge in such a district took place, 
and the result is that such a man is chosen 
unanimously —by thirty votes, it may be, at any 
rate some amazingly small number. So the 
records have been running. The organ of the 
Government maintains a grave face, and speaks 
of the choice of the people; while the truth is, as 
the figures show, and as the opposition newspa- 
pers boldly assert, that the elections are the 
merest farces, simply a cumbrous way of de- 
claring the will of the Executive. The Monitor 
charges the gravest irregularities on the Govern- 
ment in the matter of advertising and managing 
the elections, and declares that in the recent 
choice of judges not a dozen votes were cast in 
the whole country, outside of civil and military 
officials, and that the successful candidates, in 
every case, are from the innermost circle of 
Gonzalez’s partisans. The factsseem to be that, 
what with the indifference and ignorance of the 
people, and the intriguing of the party in power, 
Mexican elections are managed with a method 
and precision which might be the envy of a New 
York city caucus. The plan of indirect voting, 
with the opportunity for Congress to constitute 
itself a returning-board of the fullest powers, 
greatly increases the facilities for work of this 
sort. 

Of course the thought at once suggests it- 
self that these elections, though for important 
offices, are not of the sort to arouse popular in- 
terest, and that they are, consequently, not a fair 
gauge of the popular participation in the choice 
of rulers, There is some truth in this ; but a re- 
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currence to the official figures for the last three 
Presidential elections will not better the matter 
much, At the second election of Juarez a total 
vote of 12,561 was cast by a population of 8,836, 
000, After the death of Juarez, Lerdo in 1872 
was chosen President by 10,455 votes, with less 
than 1,000 agamst him, all told. Revolution, 
not the suffrage, determined the succession in 
1876. 
of Gonzalez, with no appreciable opposition. 
This, for a people with practically universal 
suffrage, is no great credit to republican insti 
tutions. In fairness, however, one must remem- 
ber the many palliating circumstances. The de 
cision of the sword has been so often put above 
that of the ballot, that the popular will has come 
to think, not unnaturally, that it is scarcely 
worth any pains to express itself, 


In 1580, 11,528 votes were recorded in favor 


For this rea 
son it is that patriotic Mexicans are looking 
anxiously forward to the Presidential election of 
1884 as a time when it is to be seen if eight 
vears of peace have restored political contidence 
and caused a greater popular desire to exercise 
the right of suffrage. 
judgment. 


Till then we must suspend 
If the improved public education, 
the increased freedom and value of public dis 
cussion, the contact of a vigorous civilization shail 
prove, as isardently desired, a means of arousiny 
the people to the duties of citizenship, there wi)! 
yet be hope for this unhappy country, which has 
a written Constitution among the most ad- 
vanced in the world, but which has shown a 
practical inability to govern itself ever since Hi- 
dalgo and Iturbide shook off the Government of 
Spain. O. 


Correspondence. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Str: I hesitate to trespass on your patience 
again in a matter that can have so little interest 
for most of your readers, but would like to cor- 
rect a mistake in the letter of “C. A. 8S.” in the 
Nation of April 20, 

‘Your corresponcent of March 50” is not at 
nor near the foot of his class, nor would he lose 
a single number by the passage and enforcement 
of the ‘‘ Lamar Bill.”"—Very respectfully, ete , 

Geo. ARTHUR, P. A. Surg. 


U. S. Nava. Hosrirar, Mare ISLAND, 
CaL., April 27, 1882. 


THE SLAV’C POPULATION OF AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 
To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In Mr. Knoch’s letter of March 5, in an- 
swer to Mr. Freeman’s “ Revolt in Dalmatia,” 
occurs the following sentence: *‘The Germans 
and Hungarians are in Austria the bearers of 
civilization and progress, and the possessors of 
wealth, and are therefore, aside from their nu- 
merical superiority over the Slavs, by right 
entitled to the influence they possess.” 

There lies before me at the present moment an 
abstract, with editorial approval in the Dresdner 
Anzeiger, of an article by “‘an old and proved” 
member of the staff of the Augsberger Allege- 
meine Zeitung. With this double endorsement, 
it may be judged that the article in question was 
not inspired by prejudice against the Germans 
or partiality for the Slavs. I will quote some of 
its estimates and remarks : 


‘“ According tothe most favorable (for Ger- 
mans and Magyars) estimate, the Germans con- 
stitute 40 per cent. of the total population of 
the western or Austrian half of the dual empire, 
and the Magyars 45 per cent, of that of the 
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eastern or Hungarian half of the same, exclud- 
ing Croatia and Slavonia. Including Croatia 
and Slavonia, according to the terms of the set- 
tlement of 1867, the percentage of Magyars to 
the whole population of Hungary is reduced to 
40, The Magvyars of Hungary are, however, 


in so far more favorably situated than the Ger- 
mans of Cisieithania, that they have historical 
tradition in favor of their position as the one 
dominant race, and that they are in all respects 
—geographical and religious, as well as political 
and linguistic—a unit, while the non-Magvars 
are split up into a variety of Slavic and Ruma- 
nian tribes, which are, again, still further disin- 
tegrated by differences of religious belief (Roman 
Catholics, Orthodox Greeks, Greek Papists, and 
Protestants). In addition to this, the Magyars 
are far superior in point of education and civili- 
zation to all the other nationalities, excepting 
the German, and these latter, amounting. per- 
haps, to 13 per cent. of the population, unite in 
all matters of importance with the Magyars, 
thus giving them an actual majority. - In Cis- 
leithania, or the Austrian half of the empire, on 
the other hand, the Slavs, who constitute 56 
per cent. of the total population, although di- 
vided into several nationalities (Czechs, Poles, 
Ruthenians, and Slovenians), live together in 
homogeneous groups, possessing a national his- 
tory and national traditions, are in ali political 
matters comparatively united as against the 
Germans, and are almost, if not quite, the equals 
of the latter in point of civilization.” 


It is proper to add, with regard to the esti- 
mated ratios of the different races above given, 
that, so far as I know, there are no exact official 
statistics accessible. According to Fickler’s es- 
timates of 1876, adopted by Andrée, in his atlas, 
and familiar, perhaps, to some of your readers, 
the main elements of the population in Austria 
and Hungary are as follows : 
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- Austria- 
Austria. Hungary. | Hungary. 
Germans.... . 7,800,000 1,800,000 9,600,000 
Magyars...... 20,000 6,680,000 | 5,700,000 
Czechs, ) | 
Moravians, >...... 5,000,000 2,000,000 | 7,000,000 
| tee ee , | 
Kuthenians, or ° 9 
Peete Eanes au 2,600,000 600,000 | 3,200,000 
inc ccsceunee col SE |b wiedkesees | 2,500,000 
Croatian o5700 | 5 
ae ; ett 580,000 2,570,000 | 3,150,000 
Slovenians........ 1,190,000 60,000 | 1,250,000 
PR 11,870,000 5,230,000 | 17,100,000 
Rumanians..... .. 195,000 2,800,000 2,995,000 
Se ncenwnedéuar 630,000 3,000 633,000 
PRskececns concen 860,000 580,000 1,440,000 
i ciscrepiees 8,000 159,000 167,000 





According to this estimate, and excluding the 
newly-annexed Slavic provinces, it will be seen 
that the Slavs constitute about one-half of the 
total population of Austria-Hungary, while in 
Austria alone they outnumber all other elements 
combined. So much for their numerical strength 
in the western half of the empire. In estimating 
their importance as a political factor, the Poles 
must be reckoned as a separate nationality. 
They are in feeling almost a separate race, and 
are willing to,make common cause with what- 
ever party offers them the greatest degree of 
administrative independence. Something of this 
particularistic or national (in distinction from 
race) feeling has been visible among the Czechish 
leaders also, but at present it is to their interest 
to be pan-Slavic. The other Slavs follow their 
lead. Estimating in a similar manner the politi- 
cal strength of the Germans, they on their part 
do not constitute a political unit. With them 
party feeling is, as a rule, stronger than the 
sentiment of race. Accordingly we find that the 
present Austrian Ministry, that of Count Taaffe, 
was brought into power and is sustained by a 
combination of the Conservatives with the Slavs, 
or Nationalists, the Church playing a prominent 
part in effecting the union. The Liberals, on the 
other hand, the so-called ‘“ Constitution-true” 
party, are centralists, who seek to consolidate 
Austria, making it a German state in all ite 
parts. 
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In Hungary, the party in power, which com- 
prises almost the entire Magyar population, and 
was not long since in danger of going to pieces 
merely from its own weight, is the Liberal, 
Like the Liberals of Cisleithania, those of Trans- 
leithania seek to solidify the state by making it a 
social and linguistic unit. 

Mr. Knoch speaks of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph as endeavoring to satisfy ‘‘the most 
powerful and numerous” of his subjects ‘‘ with- 
out wronging the weaker ones.” So far as the 
Austrian half of the empire is concerned, this is 
true in quite a different sense from that in which 
Mr. Knoch meant it. In so far as the Govern- 
ment is parliamentary, the tendency of the 
various Ministries since Sadowa revolutionized 
the whole political system of the country has 
been to concede to the Slavic element complete 
equality with the German. In so far as the 
Austrian Emperor’s personal action is concerned, 
I should say it has tended in the same direction. 

The subject of this letter is in no sense the 
question at issue between Mr. Knoch and Mr. 
Freeman, but, although incidental, I could not 
allow what seemed to me such serious misstate- 
ments to pass unchallenged. My letter is cer- 
tainly tardy, but it was only yesterday that I 
received the Nation containing Mr. Knoch’s 
letter.—Very respectfully, 

JOHN P. PETERS. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY, April 20, 1882. 
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Notes. 


HovuGuHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. have im press ‘ Re- 
miniscences of Oriel College and of the Oxford 
Movement,’ by the Rev. T. Mozley. The same 
publishers have issued ‘Hawthorne’ in their 
* American Classics for Schools.” If all has not 
been done in it that might have been, with the 
material available, the selections are praise- 
worthy, and will be welcome to children. 

Geo. W. Harlan & Co. announce ‘ Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow : a Medley in Prose and 
Verse,’ by Richard Henry Stoddard—a quarto 
volume. This firm has removed to West Twenty- 
third Street, now the neighborhood of a large 
fraternity of booksellers and publishers, em- 
bracing the Messrs. Putgam, Henry Holt & Co., 
E. P. Dutton & Co., and F. W. Christern. 

“Two Gentlemen of Verona” is the latest 
issue in Rolfe’s edition of Shakspere published 
by Harper & Bros. 

“The Library of Cornell University” is the 
title of the first number of a publication analo- 
gous to the Bulletin of Harvard University. It 
is mainly a record of recent accessions to the li- 
brary, with notes and bibliographical appendices. 
Deserving of remark are the brief lists of titles 
relating to the German civil service, and of Pe- 
trarch bibliographies, both drawn up by the Li- 
brarnian, Prof. Willard Fiske, whose collections 
in these two widely distinct fields of human in- 
terest are known to be rich almost beyond paral- 
lel, either in this country or abroad. In a note 
on Marsand’s Biblioteca petrarchesa, which was 
sold to the French Government, it is stated that 
this ‘‘most complete and precious collection of 
Petrarchiana ever brought together” was burnt 
by the Communists with the Tuileries. 

In the Harvard Bulletin, No. 22, most signifi- 
cant are Mr. Winsor’s list of the most useful re- 
ference books; Mr. Richard Bliss, jr.’s classified 
index to the maps in Petermann’s Mitthetilungen 
for 1855-81; and Prof. J. D. Whitney’s list of 
American authors in geology and paleontology. 

The bibliographies of the March Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library relate to Copyright; Ire- 
land and the Land Question; and Civil Service. 
A number of maps, we are told, of Boston and 
vicinity during the half century 1705-56 have 














been discovered among the “ King’s Maps” in 
the British Museum, and steps are being taken 
to have copies made of them. 

From the fourth annual report of the Libra- 
rian of the Providence Public Library, we learn 
that his serial Monthly Reference Lists began its 
second year with 220 subscribers, some of whom 
reside in distant States and even abroad. In- 
structors in several colleges have found it to 
their advantage to see itregularly. Weare glad 
that this library is beginning to receive material 
aid from the public-spirited, even if it is a little 
slow in coming and as yet but meagre in 
amount, 

The valuable papers of the late Dr. James 
Rush are being arranged by Mr. W. H. B. 
Thomas for the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

Prof. C. 8S. Sargent’s Forestry Bulletins, 
Nos. 9-14, of the Census Office, show by tables 
and colored maps the amount of standing pine 
in Louisiana, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, and Arkansas, and of the red- 
wood in California—this last, a sorry strip along 
the coast from Santa Cruz to the Oregon line. 
The redwood area already deforested is seen to 
be an ominously large percentage of the total 
tract. 

The American Naturalist for May contains 
the beginning of a discussion, by R. Ellsworth 
Call, of ‘‘The Loess of North America,” in 
which Baron Richthofen’s view of the origin of 
this wide-spread and peculiar formation is con- 
troverted. 

We have received ‘“‘ The Chatauqua Scientitic 
Diagrams” (Series No. 1: Geology), printed on 
ten sheets, each 271¢ by 36 inches, and compris- 
ing fifteen sketches, intended to illustrate pic- 
torially the action of water and heat as geologic 
forces, and, more especially, the forms of life, 
fauna, and flora, characteristic of each of the 
great geological periods. They are accompanied 
by a pamphlet of descriptive and expository text 
by Professor A. 8. Packard, jr., of Brown Uni. 
versity. The plates are executed and the work 
published by the Providence Lithograph Com- 
pany. They are designed, mainly, for the use 
of classes in the lecture-room. As works of art, 
in quality of drawing, coloring, and printing, as 
well as in the grouping of animals of the pre- 
historic ages, with studied reference to the dis- 
play of form and individual characteristics, they 
have much in common with the tailors’ fashion- 
plates of this present Age of Man. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its thirty-first meeting 
at Montreal, beginning on Wednesday, August 
28, under the presidency of Principal Dawson. 
The headquarters of the Association will be at 
McGill University. The circular announcement 
states that $1,250 have already been subscribed 
toward reprinting the earlier Proceedings. 

With the aid of the Women’s Education Asso- 
ciation, the Boston Society of Natural History 
will reopen its Seaside Laboratory at Annis- 
quam, Mass., from July 1 to September 1. This 
station is not far from the town of Gloucester. 
Those who have already made a beginning in 
the study are eligible for admission. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Alpheus Hyatt, the 
Curator of the Society. 

White & Stokes, New York, have made a 
very handsome book of ‘Summer Gleanings,’ 
compiled by Rose Porter. The plan is perfectly 
simple, and the result will be a revelation partly 
of summer opportunities, partly of character. 
Every day from June 1 to August 31 has itspage, 
introduced with a poetical or other ‘‘ elegant ex- 
tract,” and containing a division called “ Jottings 
by the Way,” which explains itself, with one for 
a pencil or color sketch and another for pressed 
flowers. , 
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The Saturday lectures just concluded at the 
National Museum, Washington, will shortly be 
gathered into one volume, with the imprint of 
Judd & Detweiler. They are a gratifying evi- 
dence of the steady growth of the capital to- 
ward a homogeneous and permanent life. Pro- 
fessor Theo. Gill, Professor Otis T. Mason, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Chickering, jr., Major J.W. Powell, 
Professor C. V. Riley, Dr. Robert Fletcher, Mr. 
William H. Dall, and Dr. S. W. Burnett de- 
livered these popular scientific addresses, which 
have already been printed separately. 

We have received from B. Westermann & Co. 
the first number of the quarterly American 
Journalof Neurology and Psychiatry, edited by 
Dr. T. A. McBride, with Drs. L. C. Gray and E. 
C. Spitzka as associates. About half the num- 
ber is devoted to resumés of neurological publi- 
cations, chiefly foreign, which will constitute its 
chief value to most American alienists and prac- 
titioners. It is evidently designed to be an organ 
of what is popularly known as the new Conti- 
nental or anti-Utica school. 

With the Observatory, Copernicus, and the 
Astronomical Register in England, the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten in Germany, and Ciel et 
Terre in Belgium, there would seem to be little 
ground left for occupation by a new European 
astronomical magazine. M. Camille Flammarion 
has, however, just issued (Paris : Gauthier-Vil- 
lars, March, 1882) the first number of L’Astro- 
nomie, a popular monthly, to be devoted to the 
progress of astronomy and kindred topics. The 
new journal is handsomely got up, and will 
doubtless fill a more or less important niche in 
semi-scientific circles in France. The chief arti- 
cle of this issue gives the history of the Paris 
Observatory, with illustrations of its sppear- 
ance at the present day and at the time of 
Cassini, in 1672, very soon after its original con- 
struction. 

The eighth year’s issue of the Society for 
Photographing Relics of Old London is rich in 
promise. Half of the twelve plates (which are 
10x8 inches, by the way) will represent Ash- 
burnham House, outside and in ; three will be 
devoted to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and one each 
to Little Dean’s Yard (Westminster), the Ban- 
queting House (Whitehall), and the Water Gate 
of York House. ‘The series, it will be seen, is in 
a monumental véin, and the high standard of 
those which have preceded insures the full 
guinea’s worth for these imperishable prints. 

Das Magazin, in its latest issue, promises to 
reproduce shortly the inedited letters of Goethe 
to Carlyle. 

The French school classics in use in this country 
are prepared to aid those to whom the language 
is strange. For advanced students there can be 
no doubt that the editions made for use in France 
are more advantageous. In the better and newer 
French schoolbooks the merely grammatical 
notes are fewer, and the literary and historical 
notes are greatly.increased. Of the highest order 
is M. Ch. L. Livet’s new edition of Moliére’s 
‘** Tartuffe,” in which the ample notes are put at 
the end, but which gives variorum readings at 
the foot of the page and hasan elaborate lexique 
or glossary as an appendix (Paris: Dupont; 
New York: F. W. Christern). 

Incidentally in our notice of the last Atlantic, 
we referred to a poem, “‘ Via Solitaria,” as if un- 
questionably Mr. Longfellow’s. The author, it 
appears, was Dr. O. M. Conover, of Madison, 
Wis. The verses were first printed in the New 


York Independent in the early part of 1863. 


— We do not often have occasion to notice a 
book auction. Sales such as those of the Beach 
Lawrence collection of international law, for in- 
stance, which is just over, are too.common to 
claim publie attention, which is reserved for 








such exceptions as the Brinley sale. But there 
is one item in a catalogue otherwise commonplace 
enough—the law library of the late Senator 
Matt. Carpenter—which gives one pause: ‘1,111 
volumes of United States documents”! Mr. 
Carpenter was Senator from 1869 to 1875 and 
from 1879 to 1881, and apparently saved one 
copy of each of those volumes which the Govern- 
ment publishes so indiscriminately, and gives 
away so liberally t> so little purpose. In spite 
of the really valuable character of some of the is- 
sues, we doubt if many of his brethren have been 
as conservative. Butif every Senator and Rep- 
resentative has done as well, and has kept all that 
came to him, Washington must be the richest 
city in private libraries in the country, or else 
there must be a number of private libraries scat- 
tered through the country of which we fear the 
Bureau of Education has given a very insuffi- 
cient account. At the auction this lot will un- 
doubtedly be the leading occasion of interest. 
We can imagine the auctioneer coming to it 
after the tiresome monotony of selling law books 
at prices ranging from three to eight dollars: 
‘‘Now then, gentlemen, how much am I offered 
for this ‘library in itself’?” 


—The ten days’ sale of the second third of the 
Sunderland Library ended April 27. The first 
sale occupied ten days and brought £20,000, 
The second, as was expected, was not pecu- 
niarily so successful. Still there was much that 
was interesting. If there were no vellum 
Bibles to sell for £1,600, there were plenty 
of old French and Spanish chronicles, and 
twenty-two pages of early Ciceros ; if there was 
no Boccaccio to fetch £920, there were precious 
Dantes, among them a manuscript of the ‘ Infer- 
no’ of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and an excessively rare printed edition of 1472, 
both of which ought to weigh against gold, anda 
good deal of it, too. Among the works which 
were more interesting for their matter were some 
five hundred lots of volumes and pampblets re- 
lating to French affairs mostly between 1563 
and 1663, some of them surreptitiously printed, 
all of them rare, some, perhaps, unique. No 
doubt the British Museum and the Bibliothtque 
Nationale filled up some gaps in their shelves. 
There were many Americana, some of which 
may have been secured for this country; but we 
understand that in the previous sale compa- 
ratively little crossed the ocean westward. The 
noted bookseller Quaritch, when asked, after 
the first sale, what he should do with the nug- 


‘gets for which he had paid such enormous prices, 


is said to have made a reply which implied that 
he had bought at haste to repent at leisure; we 
have not yet heard whether in the heat of the 
fight just ended he iet his French or his Ameri- 
can competitors carry off the prizes; but the 
amount of the proceeds, £9,530, favors that sup- 
position. 

—To those who remember ‘“ Professor” Hoff- 
mann’s ‘ Modern Magic,’ by far the best manual 
of conjuring and prestidigitation in our lan- 
guage, his latest work does not need to be 
praised. It is a translation of Robert-Houdin’s 
‘Tricheries des Grecs,’ a work in which prob- 
ably the finest and best-equipped prestidigitator 
that ever lived used his skill in laying bare the 
devices of gambling swindlers. The original 
French work, at one time very scarce, has re- 
cently been reprinted; and an English transla- 
tion published in 1868 has been long out of print. 
“‘ Professor ” Hoffmann’s ‘ Card-Sharping Expos- 
ed’ (London and New York: George Routledge 
& Sons) is, however, not a mere translation of 
Robert-Houdin’s work; it has been enriched with 
a suggestive preface by the English editor, who 
has also added many valuable notes, partly from 
his own experience and partly from the ‘ Filou- 





teries du Jeu’ of M. Cavaillé, and the * Tri- 
cheurs’ of M. Alfred de Caston, both published in 
Paris since the ‘ Tricheries des Grecs,’ and both 
now hard to find. Nowhere is the perverseness 
of human ingenuity seen to more advantage 
than in devices a very large proportion of which 
are based on the sharper’s belief that most play- 
ers will be only too glad to seize an apparent 
chance to cheat. Not merely the “ general 
reader” but the student of men and manners 
will find his account in reading the many neatly- 
told anecdotes which abound in Robert-Houdin’s 
text and in ‘ Professor” Hoffmann’s frequent 
notes. Nothing is said, by the way, of ow 
American national games, poker and euchre; 
and even faro is slighted. But this is of no 
great consequence, as the principles which 
underlie cheating are the same, whatever the 
variations in the game. 


— Two recent issues of the Clarendon Press 
deserve the attention of Greek scholars. One is 
a second edition of Chandler's ‘ Practical Intro- 
duction to Greek Accentuation,’ which opens a 
new vista in the possible miseries of authors 
Here is a book of over three hundred pages, most 
of it in fine print, and of such a character as to 
cost immense labor, both in compilation and in 
proof-reading, and yet the author freely ex 
presses his disgust for the whole subject on which 
he has written. It is ‘‘an insipid subject,” one 
“in which I never took more than a languid in- 
terest,” ‘‘a mass of petty and uninteresting de- 
tails,” etc. He never tires of complaining of the 
absurd theories and conflicting statements of the 
ancient grammarians. We suspect much of this 
dislike of the subject may be due to having taken 
hold of it by the wrong end. Mr. Chandler pro- 
fesses to exclude all theories and principles as 
hypothetical and uucertain of application, but 
his whole classification of words is based on the 
assumed principle that proper names, or verbal 
nouns, or monosyllables, or temenica, or what 
not, having the same termination, ought to have 
the same accent. This principle, of course, 
he borrows from the early grammarians, and 
also of course it leads him into the same 
wilderness of arbitrary rules and countless ex- 
ceptions into which he complains of its leading 
them. The principle is sound enough witbin a 
limited range of application, and some of the 
rules it furnishes are useful as a help to the 
memory; but any attempt, even so heroic a one 
as this, to group all the facts under a system of 
rules, must break down, because the rules with 
their exceptions become as burdensome to the 
memory as the facts themselves. The true way 
to deal with Greek accentuation, with the mate- 
rial at our command, is to learn the accent of 
each word and form as a part of the word itself, 
no more capable of being accounted for on a 
principle than the transitive and intransitive use 
of the first and second aorists respectively, or 
any other apparent caprice of language, and to 
restrict theory to the more general principles 
of the nature and possible position of accent. 
The method of this latter kind of investigation 
has never been better illustrated than by the late 
Professor Hadley’s essay on the subject. Mr. 
Chandler’s work, we think, will be useful mainly 
asa book of reference when one desires to get at 
the authorities on a doubtful case. 


— The other work from the Clarendon Press is 
Mr. E. L. Hicks’s ‘Manual of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions,’ and itis worthy of praise as having 
an excellent design excellently carried out. It 
consists simply of some two bundred inscriptions, 
from all parts of the Greek world, dating all along 
from about 600 B. c. to about 80 B. C., arranged 
in nine cbronological sections, and accompanied 
by brief explanatory notes. The selection takes 
in only publie documents, as a rule, such as have 
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some bearing on formal history, though in one 
The book is not 
a manual of the science of epi- 


or two cases others are added. 


In any sense 
graphy 
facsimile. Nor does it aim to open to the 
student the knowledge of private life which has 
Its 
design 1s to show by a few examples how much 


historical 


ill 


been gained from the study of these records, 
information, confirming or correct- 
ing or supplementing the statements in litera- 
ture, quite independent of these, may be 
gathered from this recently opened source. The 
great impulse which has been given to the study 


or 


of antiquity since inscriptions kegan to be tho- 
roughly and intelligently studied, shows how 
much good such a book as this may do for the 
coming generation of English-speaking students. 
Notwithstanding this modest purpose, the book 
is so prepared as to be a real contribution to the 
science to which it belongs. It contains several 
previously unpublisped inscriptions (Nos. 4, 123, 
174, 182) and several newly collated, in which 
It ought to be 
carefully studied by any one proposing to work 
in the projected American school at Athens. 
We should hope that in a second edition the 
notes might be somewhat expanded, the number 
of the inscription on the page added to the run- 
ning title, and some of the misprints in accents 
corrected. 


new readings are proposed. 


-The singularly low position assigned to the 
study of the natural sciences in the curriculum 
of French academic education may possibly 
account for the circumstance, pointed out some 
few years ago by M. Quatrefages, that France 
no longer holds the supremacy in the scientific 
world that she held during the first quarter of 
the yresent century, when, it might fairly be 
stated, every branch of scientific study had at 
least one master representative in the city of 
This decline, if we remember rightly, 
was attributed by the naturalist above men- 
tioned to a lack of philological capacity among 
the French people as a nation, so that while 
specialists were able to keep abreast of the vari- 
ous advances made in their own country, they 
were unable to cope with their German and Eng- 
lish brethren, whose rapidly-following discove- 
ries were noted in unknown tongues. It appears 
from an interesting article recently published 
in the Revue Scientifique by the distinguished 
botanist, Gaston Bonnier, that for a considerable 
period preceding 1880 scientific instruction had 
been almost completely banished from the aca- 
demic course (études secondaires) of the lycées, 
and that consequently only the elements, and 
usually not even these, of a scientific edu- 
cation were necessary for the degree of 
bachelor of letters (baccalauréat és lettres). 
Even at the present day, and after the decree 
of August, 1880, exacting of every aspirant for 
the baccalauréat és lettres a thorough scientific 
training, embracing, in addition to physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics, the studies of 
zodlogy, anatomy, paleontology, botany, physi- 
cal geography, and geology, not even the rudi- 
ments of the last-named branches are demanded 
from the candidate for the degree of bachelor of 
sciences (baccalauréat és sciences complet.) It 
appear surprising that in the reforms 
recently attempted by ministerial decree in 
generalacademic education the introduction of 
natural-history studies should have met with 
decided opposition, yet M. Bonnier clearly shows 
that not only in many cases were the Govern- 
instructions silently ignored, but in 


Paris. 


may 


inent’s 


several mstances they were as much as openly 
condemned by members of the various faculties. 
So slowly are the reforms being carried into 
effect that up to March of this year, as stated by 
M. Bonnier, there were in all the various lycées 


; only three of its inscriptions are given | 
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of France only two titular professors of natural 
history, one in the Lycée Louis-le-Grand and the 
other in the Lycée Fontanes, 


—While the new movement has received the ap- 
proval of many of the more prominent educators 
of France, it is interesting to note that so distin- 
guished and eminently successful a naturalist as 
Lacaze-Duthiers, who has recently been elected 
to the Superior Council of Education, has set 
himself in direct opposition to it, grounding his 
reasons on the apparently practical fact that 
lawyers, notaries, and other non-scientific pro- 
fessional men would derive no benefit (and per- 
haps only injury) in their various vocations from 
the study of animal and vegetable forms, or from 
geological horizons. M. Lacaze-Duthiers appears 
to forget that it is not always the man that de- 
termines the study, but that in many cases it is 
the study that decides the man. The position 
taken by this savant contrasts prominently with 
that held by men across the water, like Huxley 
and Lubbock, who are using the most strenuous 
efforts to raise scientific training to the front 
rank of a Jiberal education. 

— Maisonneuve & Co., of Paris, have under- 
taken a publication entitled ‘ Les Littératures 
Populaires de Toutes les Nations, and comprising 
traditions, legends, songs, proverbs, riddles, and 
superstitions. The first volume, by Paul Sébil- 
lot (1881), is devoted to ‘ La Littérature ordle de 
la Haute Bretagne,’ and contains a selection 
from all the above-mentioned classes of folk- 
lore. In addition to interesting local legends, 
many well-known popular tales here find vari- 
ants and parallels. We can only mention one, 
‘*Le Colimacon et le Renard,” p. 237, which is a 
version of ‘‘ How the Tortoise Outran the Deer” 
(Hartt’s ‘ Amazonian Tortoise Myths,’ p. 7), bet- 
ter known from Uncle Remus’s inimitable chap- 
ter, ‘‘Mr. Rabbit finds his match at last” The 
second and third volumes (1881) contain ‘Lé- 
gendes Chrétiennes de la Basse-Bretagne,’ col- 
lected by F. M. Luzel, whose labors in this field 
are already well known. Many interesting 
legends are given of Christ’s journeys upon 
earth, some of which, as ‘‘Le Bon Dieu,” ‘‘ Le 
Sabotier et la Femme avare,” p. 9, were pre- 
viously known only through Italian versions 
(Bernoni’s * Tradizioni popolari veneziane,’ p. 
1). This is also true of a favorite class of 
legends, journeys to the other world (vol. 
i., pp. 216, 225, 254), hitherto known out of 
France only by Sicilian versions (Gonzenbach, 
No. 85, Pitr®, No. 111). Many of the legends are 
mixed up with fairy tales in a very curious man- 
ner, and show how popular tales are constantly 
undergoing change. 

— We mention, out of its order, the fifth vol- 
ume, ‘Poésies populaires de la Gascogne,’ by 
J. F. Bladé (1881), the first of several vol- 
umes,. The present one is devoted to ‘‘ Poésies 
religieuses et nuptiales,” and is a valuable addi- 
tion to French folk-songs. The fourth volume is 
in some respects the most interesting as well as 
the most novel. It contains ‘Les Contes popu- 
laires de ’Egypte ancienne,’ by G. Maspero 
(1882), and ought to find a ready welcome among 
those whom Ebers has interested in the every- 
day life of ancient Egypt. The stories it con- 
tains, seven complete, or nearly so, and six frag- 
ments, of little general interest, have all seen the 
hght before in scientific periodicals, and one or 
two evenin English magazines; but they are 
here gathered together for the first time, re- 
touched by the editor, and prefaced with an inte- 
resting introduction, mainly devoted to a sketch 
of Egyptian life as depicted in the tales which 
follow. The best known is the first, ‘‘ Le Conte 
des deux Fréres,” which offers many points of 
comparison with modern popular tales. A few 
such points are found in the other stories, as in 
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‘“‘Le Prince prédestiné,” p. 33, a common fea- 
ture in fairy tales being the fairy godmother’s 
imprecation of death to the child at a certain age 
from the prick of a needle, or spindle, etc, In the 
same story the princess is given to the one who 
can fly up to her window, which recalls the prin- 
cess in modern stories bestowed on the suitor 
who leaps a stream, etc. (‘Old Deccan Days,’ p. 
60). It weakens, of course, the theory of the 
Aryan origin of fairy tales to find these marked 
resemblances in a non-Aryan land. Maspero 
deems himself warranted in considering Egypt, 
if not one of the countries where popular tales 
had their origin, at least one of those where they 
first became naturalized, and where they as- 
sumed a really literary form. Wemay add that 
the volumes of the above series are charm- 
ingly printed in a limited edition, with orna- 
mental letters, etc., and are bound in crimson 
cloth. 


—The Roman correspondent of the Paris 
Temps states that the excavations recently made 
about the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, in 
the Forum, have not resulted in revealing frag- 
ments of the Fasti consulares, as was hoped, but 
have yielded a noble and curious recompense. 
In the Museum of the Capitol is preserved a frag- 
ment of the plan of Rome engraved in the time 
of Septimius Severus and of Caracalla—as has 
been computed, in the year 211, This relic was 
found some three hundred years ago in quite 
another place than the vicinity of the temple 
now being dug about, yet here has come to light 
another fragment which just fits it, and which 
represents the very section of Rome where it 
turns up. The older fragment had on it a part 
of the temple of Castor and Pollux: the new one 
completes this temple, and indicates a group of 
houses between it and the Palatine. 


—A few weeks ago there died in the Russian 
province of Livonia a man almost entirely un- 
known to fame in Western Europe, who yet 
worked for the realization of a national scheme 
as gigantic as ever engaged the labor of a Charle- 
magne or a Peter the Great. His name was 
Jacobson, his occupation that of editor of a 
Dorpat journal, and his aim the transformation 
of all the north of the Russian Empire, from the 
Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga to the Ural 
Mountains, into a Finnic realm, ruled by the 
Czar as Monarch of all the Finns. Jacobson’s 
paper, the Saccala, was published in the Esth, 
or Esthonian, dialect, which belongs to the 
Tchudie branch of the Finnic family of lan- 
guages, embracing the Finnish proper (the lan- 
guage of Finland) and some minor idioms. 
Throughout his life he was active in awakening 
and fostering the sentiment of Finnic nationality 
among the Esths, a people of about 600,000 or 
700,000 souls, forming the rural population of 
Esthonia and of parts of the neighboring Gov- 
ernments of Livonia, St. Petersburg, Pskov, and 
Vitepsk. These Esths were to form the great 
link between the Finlanders and the more east- 
ern fragments of the Finnic race, as far north 
as the White Sea, and as far south as Moscow. 
Visionary and absurd as this scheme appears, 
Jacobson’s activity was far from being devoid of 
influence. He powerfully contributed toward 
undermining the position of the ruling class in 
the provinces south of the Baltic, that of the 
landed proprietors of German and noble descent, 
availing himself of the codperation of the level- 
ling politicians of the Moscow school, who sup- 
ported the movement as practically anti-Teu- 
tonic, instead of anti-Russian, and democratic. 
He founded educational, literary, and agricultu- 
ral societies—all in the interest of the Esth hus- 
bandmen—secured the support of high official 
influence for his endeavors, accepted the aid of 
the Greek Church as against the Protestantism 
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of the German nobility, and carried his opposi- 
tion to the latter to the verge of revolutionary 
agrarianism. He continued this agitation to the 
end of his life, and his funeral took place amid 
popular demonstrations. 


—Dr. Brauns, in his ‘Geology of the Environs 
of Tokio’ (No. 4 of the Memoirs of the Science 
Department of the University of Tokio), has done 
a work for which the foreign residents in the 
capital and chief port of Japan, as well as native 
scholars and geologists, will be grateful. The 
immense cliff-cuttings at Kanagawa and Oji, 
which all tourists visit, are like open pages of 
the island’s geological record; but, heretofore, 
only the initiated could read as they walked. 
The Tokio plain, stretching from the bay to the 
mountains in a rough semicircle eighty miles in 
radius, is of diluvial formation, its strata con- 
sisting of shale, sandstone, hard and loose con- 
glomerate of enormous thickness, but with per- 
fectly uniform fauna. Dr. Brauns assigns the 
whole of it to the Pliocene era. The determination 
of the age of this plain is of the highest impor- 
tance, as its strata are found almost everywhere, 
not only in the maritime, but in the inland pro- 
vinces of the Empire, the Tokio plain being the 
largest of all. The molluscous fauna of this plain 
he finds to be of a palearctic character, and 
closely connected with that of prehistoric Eu- 
rope, while among the larger animals are two 
species of elephants. He does not think that the 
Tokio plain has been covered with water within 
historic time. He is particularly careful not to 
commit himself to the dogmatic settlement of 
the question as to the antiquity of manin Japan. 
He mentions, but is very conservative with re- 
gard to, the alleged revelations of the Omori 
shell-heap, so well investigated by Prof. Morse, 
and treated of ina former Memoir of the Uni- 
versity. Particularly fine are the illustrations 
of shells, and the maps and drawings by Mr. 
Hirauchi, a native artist; and the entire get-up 
of the book, printed and put together by native 
workmen, is highly creditable. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


John Stuart Mill: A Criticism, with Personal 
Recollections. By Alexander Bain, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University 
of Aberdeen. London: Longmans; New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1882, 


THOUSANDS of men now living owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to the teaching of Mill. They natu- 
rally desire to possess such a biography of their 
teacher as Stanley provided for the disciples of 
Dr. Arnold, or Mr. Trevelyan for the admirers 
of Lord Macaulay. Mr. Bain’s ‘John Stuart 
Mill’ will, we regret to say, not prove anything 
like the life which Mill’s followers wish for. 
The ‘ Criticism, with Personal Recollections,’ is 
a book of some merit, for it gives in a precise 
and accurate form information which is of inte- 
rest and value. But the author of the work isa 
Scotchman, a logician, and a grammarian. His 
treatise, therefore, is dull, pragmatical, and ill- 
written. It abounds in criticisms which might 
well have been shorter ; it contains a small num- 
ber of personal anecdotes of Mill, which, con- 
sidering the writer’s opportunities, might have 
been more numerous. A book of a totally diffe- 
rent character, to a certain extent, supplies Mr. 
Bain’s deficiencies, Miss Caroline Fox's ‘ Jour- 
nals and Letters’ have far too much individual 
flavor and character not to deserve notice on 
their own account. Their importance, however, 
for our present purpose is that they allow us to 
see that emotional side of Mill’s nature which 
either was concealed from the scrutiny or 
escaped the analysis of the Aberdenian professor. 
Thus the ‘ Criticism’ and the ‘Memorials of Old 








Friends’ supplement each other. They should 
be studied side by side with Mill's ‘ Liberty,’ 
his ‘ Autobiography,’ and his ‘Essays on Re- 
ligion.’ Such study will enable a candid critic 
to obtain some insight into Mill's personal char- 
acter, and hence to understand within certain 
limits the nature and the causes of two marked 
peculiarities in his intellectual and moral atti- 
tude as a thinker and a teacher. Our aim in 
this article is to point out the nature of these 
peculiarities. On another occasion we propose 
to show their close connection with the circum- 
stances of Mill’s life and education. 

A first and unmistakable peculiarity of Mill’s 
position is, that while he was the disciple and 
adberent of an emphatically dogmatic and un- 
sympathetic body of thinkers, he was himself, 
throughout his career, bent on expanding the 
doctrines of his school so as to include ideas and 
sentiments many of them foreign to the Ben- 
thamite and Utilitarian creed. His function 
was, on his own view of it, the reconciliation of 
half-truths which were contradictory only so 
long as each of them was looked upon as the 
whole truth. The labor of his life might, if you 
take his own estimate, be defined as the recon- 
ciliation of the doctrines of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the new truths or sentiments of the 
nineteenth. ‘‘The fight between the two eras 
always reminded me,” he writes, ‘‘of the battle 
about the shield one side of which was white and 
the other black. I marvelled at the blind rage 
with which the combatants rushed upon one an- 
other. I applied to them and to Coleridge him- 
self many of Coleridge’s sayings about half- 
truths ; and Goethe’s device, ‘many-sidedness,’ 
was one which I would most willingly at this 
period [1830] have taken for mine.” The West- 
minster Review, Mr. Bain tells us, ‘ abounds 
{during Mill’s editorship] in editorial caveats, 
attached to the articles ; his principle of seeing 
partial truth on opposite sides was carried out in 
this form. The watchword in those days 
of the Review was, Sympathize in order to 
learn. That doctrine, preached by Goethe and 
echoed by Carlyle, was in everybody’s mouth, 
and had its fling.” But if sympathy and recon- 
ciliation were the watchwords of the day, there 
was something markedly individual in the mode 
in which Mill gave expression to the ideas of 
1830. He did not, as did many of his associates, 
consciously desert the principles of the eigh- 
teenth century. He attempted rather to enlarge 
the foundations of the system in which he was 
educated than to build up a rival scheme of doc- 
trine. He held out a hand to Coleridge, but he 
never let go his grasp of Bentham. The result 
was remarkable. He did, as a matter of fact, 
unite in his own mind doctrines and sympathies 
rarely entertained by one and the same person. 
The theoretical basis of his ethical views remains 
to the end of his life Utilitarianism; but the doc- 
trine of Bentham as developed by Mill runs very 
near to a doctrine of disinterestedness, and cer- 
tainly has lost both the rigidity and the precision 
which it acquired in the bands of Austin. As a 
political economist, he remained a disciple of 
Ricardo; yet the strict dogmatism of the earlier 
economist is so expanded by Mill as to leave 
room for sympathy with socialism, and occa- 
sionally for something approaching toward tole- 
ration for protection. In politics, he remained 
a “philosopbic Radical”; but his early belief in 
democracy became so modified by his dread, de- 
rived partly from De Tocqueville, lest the rule 
of the majority should encroach on individual 
freedom, as to display some affinity with Libe- 
ral-Conservatism. 

The point in which he changed least is his logi- 
cal and metaphysical doctrine. In this he re- 
mained the firm adherent of the dogmas in which 
he was educated. With this exception (which is 





for many reasons a most important one), Mill's 
efforts, whether consciously to himself or not, 
were directed toward the reconciliation of appa 

rently opposed tendencies, as well of thought as 
of feeling. This aspect of Mill’s teaching is well 
worth consideration. It assuredly immensely 
increased his influence during the period (say, 
roughly, 1850-1870) when his power over young 
and thoughtful men was at its height. The re 
action against the eighteenth century had spent 
its force ; the enthusiasm of the early Utilita- 
rians for practical reforms had (partly because 
so many patent political evils had in fact been 
removed) cooled. The teacher who, holding ti 
eighteenth-century modes of thought and reason 

ing, nevertheless sympathized with the feelings 
and the special enthusiasms of the nineteenth 
century, appeared the best and wisest of guides 
His honesty was transparent. He was bound by 
no ties or prejudices of church, creed, or profes 

sion ; he sought solely for the truth. Hundreds, 
therefore, came to him to learn what was true 
Nor can any one who has felt Mill's influence 
deny, without the grossest ingratitude, that his 
influence was that of a thoughtful, noble, inspir 

ing spirit. 
dead to some of the best feelings of youth who 


A man must have been singularly 


could (say, twenty or twenty-five years ego 
have studied Mill’s ‘ Logic’ or * Political Econo- 
my’ without experiencing great intellectual im 
provement ; or have read Mill's * Liberty ’ 
out imbibing a spirit of generous enthusiasm for 
all that is best in human nature. If Mill was 
not in the unrivalled 
which he appeared to many of his youthful 
students, the cause of this is to be found in the 
second peculiarity of his genius. 

This second feature, to which attention should 
be specially directed, is Mill's capacity for 
uniting in his own mind beliefs and sentiments 
which, in some cases at least, were united with 
out being properly combined or fused together. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that this 
union without combination is, though Mill was 
quite unconscious of the fact, a characteristic of 
his system. He was far too honest and vigorous 
a thinker to hold together as true, opinions which 
he could not reconcile with each other. Wher 
ever he perceived that such contrariety between 
his different views existed, he was assuredly 
prepared to admit with the utmost candor that 
his mind was not made up; but his mode of 
reconciling different tendencies of thought or 
sentiment was occasionally superficial. He fur- 
ther, especially when under the influence of 
strong feeling, at times advocated views which, 
if not fundamentally irreconcilable with each 
other, he never succeeded in fully reconciling 
because he did not perceive their inconsistency. 
It is difficult, for instance, to believe that any 
one but Mill himself can ever have felt that his 
attempt to reconcile the views of his father with 
the criticisms of Macaulay was satisfactory. 
Fewer still, we should suppose, can find, as Mili 
apparently found in Mr. Hare’s scheme, a cure 
for all the possible perils of democratic tyranny. 
Mill, it should be noted, began life as a disciple 
of Bentham, and hence looked on the rule of the 
majority as a necessary guarantee for good gov- 
ernment. From De Tocqueville and from his 
own speculations he derived the idea that the 
tyranny of the majority was a despotism no Jess 
to be feared than any other form of despotic 
rule. It would have seemed almost impossible 
for any man tc admit as completely as did Mill 
the doctrines of De Tocqueville, and at the same 
time to retain his belief in the advantages of 
democratic government. For Mill, however, 
the difficulty was solved by Mr. Hare’s admirable 
system of “Personal Representation.” In this 
he saw “‘ the greatest improvement of which the 
system of representative government is suscepti 
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every respect teacher 
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ble—an improvement which, in the most feli- 
citous manner, exactly meets and cures the 
grand and what had before seemed the inherent 
defect of the representative system.” Mill’s ac- 
ceptance of this solution is in many respects sur- 
prising. Bagehot’s criticisms have rendered it 
very doubtful whether Hare’s scheme would in 
fact achieve its immediate object. The oddity 
of the thing, however, lies in Mill’s child-like 
trust in what at best is a mechanical device. In 
a democracy the majority are sovereign. Like 
any other sovereign, the majority may abuse 
their power. By no device whatever can both 
the minority and the majority be supreme. 
Mill, one would bave thought, might have learned 
from Carlyle to distrust mechanical means for 
meeting moral difficulties. He must have been 
taught by Austin the lesson which he does not 
seem to have learned, that attempts to limit 
sovereignty are necessarily futile. That Mr. 
Hare's ingenious little device should have filled 
a man of Mill’s intellect ‘‘ with new and more 
sanguine hopes respecting the prospects of human 
society,” is, take it all in all, one of the strangest 
and most noteworthy pieces of self-revelation 
which any autobicgrapher has ever left on 
record for the instruction of posterity. 

Nothing, again, is more curious than the diffe- 
rence in tone between Mill’s ‘ Liberty’ and his 
essay on ‘Nature.’ This point, too, deserves 
careful examination. The whole thesis of Mill’s 
‘ Liberty’ is the duty of leaving to each person 
the maximum of individual freedom compatible 
with the existence of society. ‘‘ There isasphere 
of action in which society as distinguished fom 
the individual has, if any, only an indirect inte- 
rest, comprehending all that portion of a per- 
son’s life and conduct which affects only him- 
self ; or, if it aiso affects others, only with their 
free, voluntary, and undeceived consent and 
participation.” Every form of argument and 
of illustration is used to prove that within this 
sphere each individual should be left completely 
uncontrolled by law, and but slightly controlled 
by social opinion. The advisability, further, of 
allowing free scope to individuality is based on 
the benefit of individual freedom to mankind at 
large. 

“‘T forego,” writes Mill, ‘‘every advantage 
which could be derived to my argument from 
the idea of abstract right as a thing independent 
of utility. I regard utility as the ultimate ap- 
peal in all ethical questions, but it must be utility 
in the largest sense, grounded on the permanent 
interests of a man as a progressive being. Those 
interests, I contend, authorize the subjection of 
individual spontaneity to external control only 
in respect to those actions of each which concern 
the interest of other people.” 

The assumption which underlies the whole 
train of reasoning by which Mill makes out his 
case is, that the ‘‘ spontaneous,” or, to use popu- 
lar language, ‘‘ natural,” impulses and interests 
of mankind tend in the main to the benefit of 
humanity. The utilitarian defence of individual 
freedom, in common with most of the argu- 
ments in support of the principle of laissez-faire, 
rests upon a favorable or optimistic estimate of 
human nature. The case, for example, in favor 
of free trade rests on the assumption (in this in- 
stance a perfectly sound assumption) that if men 
are left free to exchange the products of their 
industry according to their own view of their 
own interests, this will tend to the good of man- 
kind ; the freedom of each will be the benefit of 
all. Hence free-traders such as Cobden, and 
preachers of universal laissez-faire such as 
Bastiat, have been confirmed optimists. What 
is true of a particular application of the principle 
of individual liberty is true of the general prin- 
ciple, that the protection of individual freedom 
is the best security for the general interests of 
the world. If the spontaneous or natural acts 
of men do not tend to the benefit, of the human 
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race, then the ground for leaving the spontane- 
ous action of men as far as possible uncontrolled 
by law or custom is struc: away from beneath 
the feet of a utilitarian. Mill, when defending 
liberty, is of necessity an optimist. 

Now turn to the ‘Essay on Nature.’ Of the 
curious piece of inconsiderate rhetoric in which 
nature is denounced like a criminal at the bar, 
and in which we are told that “‘ nearly all things 
for which men are hanged or imprisoned for 
doing to one another are nature’s every-day per- 
formances,” it is unnecessary to say more than 
to point to it as a proof that even the accuracy 
of Mill’s language was sometimes affected by the 
force of passionate feeling. What ought to be 
noted, for our present purpose, is that he devotes 
pages of argument and rhetoric to demolishing 
the view of human nature which is popularly 
connected with the name of Rousseau. No Cal- 
vinist bent on proving the doctrine of original 
sin would go further than Mill in denouncing 
the idea that virtue is natural. By nature men 
are, as he asserts, neither truthful, nor just, nor 
humane, nor benevolent ; we possess nothing 
better than the possibility of goodness. ‘‘ The 
artificially created, or at best artificially per- 
fected, nature of the best and noblest human 
beings is the only nature which it is ever com- 
mendable to follow.” Can any one deny that 
this view of human nature, be it true or false, has 
a far greater affinity to pessimism than to any 
form of optimism? There is great difficulty in 
connecting it with any high hopes of the results 
to be obtained from individual freedom. If the 
natural and spontaneous action of man is tho- 
roughly bad, the best thing for the majority of 
mankind must surely be that the mass of our 
species should be educated—that is, controlled— 
by the few higher spirits with whom Providence 
or fortune may from time to time bless the 
world. The ‘Essay on Nature’ leads up far 
more easily to the social, moral, and political 
doctrines of Carlyle than to the teaching of 
Mill's ‘ Liberty.’ 

No one will, of course, for a moment suppose 
that Mill’s ingenuity could not have devised ar- 
guments by which to reconcile the dark view of 
human nature which pervades the ‘ Essay on 
Religion’ with the most impressive defence of 
liberty that has ever been penned. He was far 
too acute a thinker to utter logical inconsisten- 
cies. Our contention is, not that Mill contra- 
dicts himself, but that there is a deep, nct to say 
fundamental, difference of tone between the 
apology for freedom, which might have been 
the work of Bastiat, and the denunciations of 
human nature, which might have proceeded 
from Carlyle when hard-ridden by the hag dys- 
pepsia, We further contend that such uncon- 
scious inconsistencies of sentiment are charac- 
teristic of Mill’s writings. There exists a want 
of harmony between his intellectual theories 
and his feelings. This want of harmony can to 
a certain extent be explained by the combined 
action of his natural character and the peculiar 
circumstances of his life. 





COX’S SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 


The Second Battle of Bull Run, as connected 
with the Fitz-John Porter Case. A paper read 
before the Society of ex-Army and Navy Offi- 
cers of Cincinnati, February 28, 1882. By 
Jacob D. Cox, late Major-General command- 
ing Twenty-third Army Corps. Cincinnati : 
Peter G. Thomson. 1882. 12mo, pp. 124. 

In this little book General Cox has presented 

some ingenious arguments in opposition to the 

conclusions arrived at by the Board of Officers 

(Generals Schofield, Terry, and Getty) who re- 

examined the case of General Porter. He seems 

to have felt it to be his duty to reiterate his be- 





lief in Porter’s guilt, and he has applied himself 
diligently to the maintenance of the truth of 
this position. But we think a careful examina- 
tion of his work will show that he has ap- 
proached his task more in the spirit of an advo- 
cate than of a judge. 

No better illustration of General Cox’s method 
can be presented than his treatment of the first 
question of fact which he examines—‘‘the ques- 
tion of the time of Longstreet’s appearance on 
the 29th ” of August, 1862. To those not familiar 
with the subject we may say that Porter main- 
tained at his court-martial, and has always 
maintained since, that at or very soon after his 
arrival at Dawkins Branch—1i. e., a little before 
noon—he was confronted by the troops of Long- 
street in position on the heights opposite ; while 
General Pope, and others who have been con- 
vinced of Porter’s misconduct, have insisted that 
Longstreet did not come up for several hours 
after, and that in the meantime Porter had in 
his front only a detachment of Stuart’s cavalry. 

General Stuart, who commanded the Confede- 
rate cavalry, and who was, on the morning of 
the 29th, on the extreme left of Jackson’s posi- 
tion, tells us, in his official report, that in the 
forenoon of the 29th he rode over to confer with 
Lee and Longstreet, and that he “‘ met with the 
head of Longstreet’s column between Haymar- 
ket and Gainesville.” If we can ascertain ex- 
actly when this rencontre took place, we shall 
be able, General Cox thinks, to form a correct 
estimate of the time it must have taken for 
Longstreet’s troops to reach the field of battle. 

The first thing to do, of course, is to find at 
what hour Stuart started. There was a little 
skirmish between his troops and those of Poe’s 
brigade of Heintzelman’s corps that morning, 
which Stuart mentions in his report, and which 
he says, in his ‘ Memoranda of Operations,’ began 
about ten o’clock. Major White, of Stuart’s 
staff, of whom General Cox says that he “‘ seems 
to be one of the clearest and most consistent 
witnesses of the whole class” of Confederate 
officers, says in his testimony before the Board 
that the affair took place about “eight or nine 
in the morning.” Poe says in his testimony that 
it took place at eleven. General Heintzelman’s 
diary, cited by General Cox, simply says that 
he reached the field about ten in the morning, 
and that Kearney (Poe’s division commander) 
was on the right. From this rather conflicting 
evidence General Cox concludes “that Stuart 
started from the scene of Poe’s attack to find 
Longstreet, not earlier than half-past ten o'clock, 
and probably as late as eleven.” 

Having got him started, the next thing to do 
is to ascertain his rate of speed. Now, Stuart 
took with him a considerable body of cavalry, 
and General Cox assumes that he accompanied 
his troops in their march. He, therefore, says 
that we must take “into account the ordinary 
rate at which a large body of horse would move 
in marching.” But Stuart, one would think, 
must have been very anxious that morning to 
see and communicate with Lee as soon as possi- 
ble, and it seems rather absurd to suppose that 
he would limit his own rate of speed to that 
which his troops could attain. And Colonel 
Blackford, of Stuart’s staff, testified that when 
the general and staff got in sight of Longstreet’s 
dust they ‘ galloped ahead to meet the column.” 
This has evidently escaped General Cox’s obser- 
vation. 

The next thing to be ascertained is the route 
which Stuart took. General Cox thinks that 
he ‘‘rode by way of Catharpin Valley around 
Jackson’s rear, thence across the country to 
Gainesville, and [thence] out toward Thorough- 
fare Gap.” Why General Stuart should have 
pursued this long and circuitous route is as 
puzzling to us as why he should have so carefully 
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limited the rapidity of his own movements to 
“the ordinary rate at which a large body of 
horse would move in marching.” Nothing cer- 
tainly could be more unlike that impetuous and 
dashing officer, and nothing could be more un- 
suited to the emergency as it must have pre- 
sented itself to his mind that morning. But 
here, again, we are not left to our unaided com- 
mon sense, adequate as that would seem to be to 
the decision of this point. Major White, of 
Stuart’s staff, says in his testimony: ‘‘ We moved 
off across the country to find out what had be- 
come of Longstreet’s corps. We moved off in 
this way toward Thoroughfare Gap.” Colonel 
Blackford, also of Stuart’s staff, says: ‘‘ I think 
we did not follow the turnpike. The enemy 
were in strong force, and I think we avoided the 
turnpike, so as to strike across the country.” 

The above ingenious suppositions enable Gene- 
ral Cox toconclude that “‘ it took Stuart (starting 
at eleven) an hourand a half to get to the point 
named, and that, therefore, the head of Long- 
street’s column was half way between Haymar- 
ket and Gainesville at half-past twelve, certainly 
not earlier than noon.’ It seems to matter no- 
thing to General Cox what was the recollection 
of those officers who accompanied Stuart on this 
ride, but it may strike our readers differently. 
Blackford says he cannot fix exactly the hour. 
‘‘The only thing I recollect about it is, that it 
was early in the day.” White says positively : 
“Tt was about eleven o'clock.” 

This whole investigation is, as we shall point 
out presently, of no moment whatever as bear- 
ing on the time of Longstreet’s arrival on the 
field ; but as it gives an excellent notion of 
the method pursued by General] Cox in this book, 
we have followed it with care, and we now drop 
the further consideration of it with the observa- 
tion that if Stuart and his staff, as soon as the 
little skirmish with Poe was over—say, at half- 
past ten—had galloped across the country to- 
ward Haymarket (a distance of between five and 
six miles), they might easily have been there by 
eleven, or very shortly after. 

But what has all this to do with the time of 
Longstreet’s arrival? Why, this: that if the 
head of Longstreet’s column had not proceeded 
beyond a point half way between Haymarket 
and Gainesville by twelve or half-past twelve 
o'clock, it could not have made connection with 
Jackson before half-past one. ‘‘The simple 
chain of evidence which leads to this conclu- 
sion,” says General Cox, “‘ seems decisive.” Let 
us assume for the moment that this chain of evi- 
dence, which General Cox considers a simple 
one, does retard the time of Stuart’s arrival to 
twelve or half-past twelve: there is another 
question to be answered here—Are we sure that 
it was really the head of Longstreet’s column 
which Stuart saw when he got to the Haymar- 
ket and Gainesville road? That he saw the head 
of a column of troops passing by, and that those 
troops were Longstreet’s, no ene doubts; but 
that he saw then and there the very van of 
Longstreet’s corps, we do most distinctly deny. 
Now, look at it: General John Buford, one of 
the best cavalry officers, certainly, that we ever 
had in our service, sent a despatch to General 
Ricketts, at half-past nine that morning, stating 
that seventeen regiments, one battery, and five 
hundred cavalry had passed through Gainesville 
three-quarters of an hour before ; and he testi- 
fied before the court-martial that he saw these 
troops himself, and made the report from his 
own observation. General Cox thinks his argu- 
ment and chain of evidence, which we have 
given above, make this despatch of Buford ab- 
surd—a remark on which we forbear to com- 
ment. He also, in forgetfulness of Buford’s 
testimony before the court-martial, says that 
his argument destroys the value of the despatch, 





except as evidence that Buford wrote it at half- 
past nine, upon mistaken information. 

General Longstreet had with him that morn- 
ing twelve brigades, in four divisions. That 
some one of these divisions was passing at the 
time when Stuart arrived, is no doubt the fact. 
But it was nothing to Stuart whether the column 
which he saw was the first or the fourth of Long- 
street’s divisions; and to rely so absolutely upon 
the accuracy of such a purely incidental state- 
ment, made by an officer who was not reporting 
about his own troops, is, to say the least of it, a 
very unusual thing in an historian. It is true 
that Colonel Blackford and Major White, of 
General Stuart’s staff, assume that what they 
saw was the van of Longstreet’s troops ; but it 
does not appear that they made any inquiries as 
to the fact. They certainly gave no names of 
divisions or brigades. 

To our mind, the truthfulness of Buford’s de- 
spatch is in no way affected by General Cox's 
arguments. But Buford’s testimony does not 
stand alone. Not only does Longstreet, in his 
official report, dwell upon the fact that the 
march was begun ‘early on the 29th,” and 
“‘was quickened to the extent of our capacity,” 
“the excitement of battle” seeming ‘“‘ to give 
new life and strength to our jaded men,” but he 
says distinctly, ‘‘the head of my column soon 
reached a position in rear of the enemy’s left 
flank.” This word ‘‘soon ” must be taken in con- 
nection with the phrase ‘“‘ early on the 29th,” and 
it certainly could not have meant half-past one 
in the afternoon. Jones, who commanded one 
of Longstreet’s divisions, and who in the course 
of the afternoon, as is admitted, was in front of 
Porter, says, in his official report, that he arrived 
on the ground about noon. We have no report 
from Kemper, who commanded the next divi- 
sion to Jones’s ; but Corse, who commanded one 
of his brigades, says, in his report, that his bri- 
gade ‘‘ halted about three miles east of Gaines- 
ville about twelve o’clock.” And there is more 
of this testimony, from the Confederate reports, 
to the same effect—testimony not given with 
reference to any controversy on the subject, and 
therefore the best we can obtain. 

The criticism we make on General Cox’s per- 
formance is that he does not take up these de- 
tached questions, such as the time of Longstreet’s 
arrival, as he would do if they were not con- 
nected with this Porter controversy. Whether 
Longstreet arrived sooner or later is a question 
by itself, and it was something with which 
General Porter had certainly nothing in the 
world to dg. Granted that the evidence on this 
point given before the Board of Officers is, all of 
it, or much of it, more or less colored by their 
sentiments in regard to Porter’s conduct, no 
such thing can be said of Buford’s despatch, or 
of Longstreet’s or Jones’s reports. Were an 
essay to be written solely on the time of Long- 
street’s arrival, without reference to its bearing 
on Porter’s case, can any one suppose that the 
method which we have seen has been followed 
by General Cox would be pursued by a merely 
historical scholar? Can any one imagine a 
practical man, accustomed to weighing evidence, 
reaching his conclusion by ignoring the state- 
ments of a thoroughly competent eye-witness, 
and the official reports of the generals who led 
their troops to the field, and by relying entirely 
on the incidental statement of an officer who 
met the columns on the march ? 

We are not arguing, and do not propose to 
argue, the case of General Porter. We are 
simply criticising General Cox’s methods of in- 
vestigating some of the facts of the case. In his 
treatment of Porter’s conduct on the afternoon 
of the 29th, General Cox puts the case against 
him with considerable force. But he does not 
seem to us to take into account two things— 





first, that the discovery of the advent of Long- 
street upon the field changed the whole scope of 
the day’s work, for the Joint Order implied that 
no battle was to be fought against the Confede- 
rate army when united; and, secondly, that 
Porter expected that whatever movement he 
was to make was to depend upon communi- 
cation being established, by means of the inter- 
vention of McDowell's corps, between his isolated 
left wing and the rest of thearmy. That this 
communication was to be established between 
the two corps of McDowell and Porter and the 
rest of the army was the very purport of the 
Joint Order ; that its establishment was to pre- 
cede active operations by either of them was, 
we submit, a necessary inference. For this Por- 
ter waited. Whether he might not, while wait 

ing, have done more in the way of reconnoissance 
or of demonstration is a question on which, no 
doubt, something may be said; but that his 
duty was to wait, and not, isolated as he was, 
to fight, there seems to be really no question. 


BOWNE'’S METAPHYSICS. 

Metaphysics. A Study of First Principles. By 

Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in 

Boston University. Harper & Brothers. 1882. 

Pp. 534. 
For those interested in pure metaphysics, and 
not familiar with Lotze’s views of ontology and 
cosmology, this will prove a work of great fresh- 
ness and utility. The author's mind is saturated 
with the principles of his late celebrated master, 
to whose memory the book is dedicated, and from 
whom he rarely deviates, save to specify and il- 
lustrate—a relation in which the importance and 
amount of the latter is sure to seem greater to a 
writer than to the kindest of candid readers. The 
charm of Lotze, at least up to his latest years, 
lay very largely in his poise and temperance, 
which made him abhor all extremes, novelties, 
and smartnesses, and which was so great that he 
preferred to see even the belief in central per 
sonality clung to by the heart, although, 
perhaps, unrecognized there, than to have it 
demonstrated by the most coercive argu- 
ments. Our author, on the contrary, borrowing 
from Leibnitz, Herbart, and even Spinoza, the 
now all but universally discredited ideal that 
metaphysical deductiors may approach those of 
mathematics in certainty and absoluteness of 
method, is not, like Lotze, content with a bal- 
ance of probabilities, but postulates the very 
highest degree of certainty, and urges that possibi- 
lity is merely a name for our ignorance. Else 
‘*reason is overthrown,” ‘‘all science and know- 
ledge are impossible,” ‘all trust in mind and its 
products is broken down,” the universe is 
‘reduced to a rigid, stony stare,” or a “scandal 
in philosophy,” or a relapse to a “‘ palseozoic age 
of thought, etc.”—is the awful alternative, 
pointed out not once, but probably scores of 
times, till, as the argument is gathered in along 
so many converging radii toward the central 
abyss of personality, the average senior must 
have felt at last, in listening, that by hesitation 
in believing he would write himself down—not 
so much a sceptic or heretic as a fool; for hap- 
pily the crack is from the whip of the schoolman 
and not of the theologian. Lotze had no anxi- 
eties lest thought should ‘‘commit suicide,” and 
the ‘‘ Americanization ” of such vital portions of 
his system in this way we cannot regard as an 
unmixed good for philosophy, or even for reli- 
gious opinion in this country just now; while we 
might safely appeal to the many pupils of Lotze 
now among us to say if anything could have 
been more distasteful to him than to have lived 
to see his well-organized subjunctives and per- 
suasive optatives stiffened into rigid apodictics, 
as is done so systematically here. 
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Again, althouch this was not the ‘* note” 


of the great masters, we live in a day when phi- 
losophers have already felt the need, and are 
just beginning to feel the strength, of some sort 
of solidarity and consensus, wherein each contri- 
butes his part in a specialized field all over 
which far more questions than answers are now 
arising. Most thinkers now fear nothing more 
than premature conclusions, and are learning to 
enjoy what logic so rigorously requires—viz., 
keeping the great critical questions of the race as 
wide open as possible, for fear of surface heal- 
ing—and are extremely anxious to exhaust every 
historical contribution or element in all matters 
before they are allowed to come to utterance. 
But our author reasons his way up and down 
the universe and the history of thought with a 
bravado and abandon of dogmatic mechanical 
ratiocination which discards all and 
perspective as well as uncertainty, and which, 
in candor, though in sorrow, the critic must set 
down as philosophic intemperance, facilitated 
probably, though unconsciously, by the exigen- 


nuances 


cies of religious discussion, che environment of 
the author’s training, and certainly by a some- 
what imperfect and fragmentary study of the 
history of philosophy, a still more imperfect 
understanding of speculative physics, and a 
most imperfect one of experimental and com- 
parative psychology. 

Much, however, as we object to his spirit and 
methods, and regret that, like speculative minds 
everywhere, our author finds it so much easier 
to think straight and freely out than to read, 
we cordially welcome his book as the best Lot- 
zean volume in English, and as not entirely 
lacking in independence and originality. Many 
new devices, eddies, and side-lights, new logical 
‘holds and trips,” in wrestler’s phrase, and a 
style which, though very diffuse and ‘ protract- 
ed,” has the rare merit of clearness to such a de- 
gree that the present writer can think of no book 
which brings so many metaphysical profundi- 
ties, medizval and modern, within so easy 
range of intelligences of so average an order— 
these are merits at the same time great and 
striking, and reveal a mind of a very high order 
of dialectic subtlety, and a rare skill in hitting 
off happy antitheses and pointed phrases that 
often bring real illumination while they often 
dazzle and confuse. The sometimes almost 
thrilling boldness and hardihood of assertion, 
where so many of the wisest now fear to tread 
at all, is quite in the spirit of German thought 
of half a century ago, and, in the philosophical 
renaissance upon which we are so rapidly enter- 
ing, is to be expected with the rest. Really ob- 
jectionable is only the choice and probably well- 
tested anthology of satirical fragments, from 
which selections never fail when H. Spencer, 
evolution, or physiological psychology is met 
with, although this is mainly a matter of taste, 
or perbaps of effectiveness in the class-room. 

Although the truth of the belief in bottom in- 
telligence and freedom in the world is ‘a mat- 
ter of lifeand death to all philosophy and ra- 
tional science,” we are assured that this belief 
is treated so theoretically that ‘‘its practical 
value is slight” (p. 172). Nothing could be 
more at variance with every modern system that 
we know, whether of psychology, ethics, or 
logic (notably in the case of Lotze, Sigwart, and 
Wundt, to instance three of the latest and best), 
than the kind of separation here and elsewhere 
implied between the theoretic and practical rea- 
son. Kant’s authority can surely not be ap- 
pealed to; for our author is concerned through- 
out with the two ‘‘ practical” ideas of God and 
freedom, which are made to cover in an indistin- 
guishable way most of the theoretic field, 
Kant’s conception being set aside in one instance 
as ‘‘ the crudest possible” (inherenge, p. 374.) In 
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tive thought is now identified with will, and all 
unpractical thought, using the word only in a 
fairly philosophic sense, is pretty sure to be un- 
real, contradictory, or fatuous. 

A few of the points that are well and clearly 
put are—in the ontology, the difference between 
the order of impressions and the order of reason; 
the argument that no definite thing can come 
by reason from an indefinite; that generic being 
is a mental datum, a class notion only; that the 
nature of a thing is the law of its activity, and 
it has no rigid core of being in it; that the im- 
personal is ever changing, but only personal 
consciousness which makes or reveals identity 
can join change and permanence; that even im- 
pact is mysterious without a deeper than spatial 
relation, and that no interaction is possible save 
through a coérdinating omnipresence; that sub- 
stance is agent; that the homogeneous, which 
Spencer calls unstable, is the only thing stable, 
and without ground for advance or differentia- 
tion ;—in the cosmology, that things are not spa- 
tial, but that by their interactions they give rise 
to the appearance of a world of extended things 
in space, for if space is real it must be ac- 
tive ; that time is a thought-product, and that 
change is all; the discussion of Zeno’s paradoxes 
of motion ; and that atoms are acts of the in- 
finite. 

Broadly considered, the work is a series of 
special, often agonistic, arguments, direct and 
indirect, for personality and its implications; but, 
the most generic assent once yielded, the author 
is agnostic enough. Purpose is admitted to be 
inscrutable; the problem of evil seems inexplica- 
ble consistently with it,etc. Indeed, personality 
with him serves precisely like the will, the Un- 
conscious, the idea, etc., in other well-known sys- 
tems, as the big snarl into which all other knots 
and tangles of the skein are resolved, as in fact 
they may be with less intellectual effort than 
into any other. But resolving residual ob- 
scurities into one phrase or generic term does 
not tend to make it simple, still less give war- 
rant to worship the phrase as a fetish; any 
more than tuning the discords of an organ into 
one key changes the accumulated discords into 
harmony of a supernalorder. A point is gained 
if the latter key be the one least used ; and so, 
too, the relegation of obscurities from the prac- 
tical spheres into speculative fields, and dumping 
them there where they can least confuse action, 
is always a practical good of metaphysical en- 
deavor, provided only that dogma and moral 
sanction are not derived from this central chaos 
of agnosticism. The great fact, now ignored, 
now disparaged throughout this work, is, that 
we really know and understand all that is only 
from its genesis and that of our knowledge of 
it, and from its practical bearings, since the 
former arises from the latter. Psychology is 
disparaged in the distinction between the how 
and why, or the ground and the cause of belief, 
and the subordination of the former instead of 
the latter ; and ethics is arbitrarily postponed 
when its elements are, to say the very least, as 
much needed and indeed present in determining 
the existence of a divine person as in exploring 
his purposes. Upon his existence one may insist 
no less strongly than the author, yet all the more 
keenly regret that he so dispraises the argument 
from the consensus, history, instincts, and 
duties of men upon which this belief must for- 
ever rest and be debated, and has suspended the 
divine upon so fine a metaphysical thread, with 
so many technicalities and such disquieting and 
repeated indictments of common sense, that the 
uninitiated, while they must doubt their own 
grounds of belief, must at the same time despair 
of attaining his. 

The work as a whole stands in the same rela- 
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tion to Lotze’s ‘ Metaphysik’ and a part of the 
‘ Logik’ that Mr. John Fiske’s ‘ Cosmic Philoso- 
phy’ stands to Spencer’s system in general. The 
greater assumption of originality in the former 
case at first seemed a serious problem as we 
compared master and pupil topic by topic. The 
illusion was, however, without doubt perfectly 
sincere and indeed natural ; for it is due, we are 
convinced, to the fact that the more subjective 
the data and inferences, the greater was the in- 
ward feeling of independence and freedom in 
the disciple. 


Egyptian Obelisks. By Henry H. Gorringe, 
Lieut.-Commander U.S.N. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Author, at 52 Waverley Place. 
1882. Small folio. Pp. x.-187. Illustrations. 


THis imposing volume proves that, whatever 
may have been Captain Gorringe’s prime motive 
in removing ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,” he ended by 
becoming deeply absorbed in the study of the 
class of monuments to which the obelisk now in 
Central Park belongs. The dyer’s hand was 
never more surely subdued to what it worked in. 
In this respect, so far as one can see, the con- 
tractor was superior to his employer, for Mr. 
Vanderbilt, though a well-known patron of the 
fine arts in certain directions, does not appear to 
have cared particularly for the obelisk of which 
he bore the expense of transportation in so pub- 
lic-spirited a manner. We do not refer to the 
fact that he took not the slightest risk in the en- 
terprise, and agreed for payment on delivery as 
if so many tons of railroad iron were in ques- 
tion. This was also the case with Prof. Erasmus 
Wilson, when contracting for the erection of the 
sister obelisk on the Thames Embankment. But 
Mr. Wilson, as his book testifies, felt a genuine 
enthusiasm in the subject from an antiquarian 
point of view. 

The work before us is in seven chapters, of 
which the first two are devoted to the New York 
obelisk, and are, of course, from Captain Gor- 
ringe’s own pen. His, also, are the sixth and 
seventh chapters—the ‘‘ Record of All Egyptian 
Obelisks ” and ‘‘ Notes on the Ancient Methods 
of Quarrying, Transporting, and Erecting Obe- 
lisks.” The eighth, an ‘‘ Analysis of Materials 
and Metals found with the Obelisk at Alexan- 
dria,” has been edited by Prof. Persifor Frazer. 
The intermediate chapters, on the removal of 
the Luxor obelisk to Paris and of the fallen obe- 
lisk to London, and on the reérection of the 
Vatican obelisk, have been contributed by Cap- 
tain Gorringe’s associate, Lieut. Seaton Schroe- 
der, and are eminently readable. The main 
interest, however, centres in the opening chap- 
ter, which gives the ‘history of each step in an 
undertaking whose arduousness is even here but 
imperfectly set forth. The style is perhaps not 
that of a practised writer, but it has the quality 
of the man, and, while always modest, is graphic, 
racy, pointed, enérgetic, as the theme demands. 
We are told, of the transportation of the trun- 
nions through the streets of Alexandria, that the 
Arabs ‘‘ wisely selected the Christian Sabbath 
for the day to move them, owing to the diminu- 
tion of traffic on that day. For this an 
American missionary roundly abused us from a 
borrowed pulpit, and took advantage of the oc- 
casion to denounce the removal of the obelisk as 
a work of the devil.” Further, as the Moham- 
medan and Christian Sabbaths are on different 
days, ‘‘it was impossible to respect both ; and a 
respect for the opinions of both sects led to the 
rule that the work would be carried on without 
intermission, and that the workmen were at 
liberty to select their own Sunday and observe 
it in their own fashion.” The Arab Mohamme- 


dans and Maltese ‘‘ spent Friday, their Sabbath, 
in a rational manner, sleeping during the early 
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part of the day, attending services at the mosque 
at noon, and devoting the afternoon to social 
intercourse and amusement. The Christians, 
almost to a man, would devote the thirty-six 
hours from Saturday evening to Monday morn- 
ing in drinking, gambling, fighting, and other 
excesses, and return to work drunk, sleepy, and 
bruised.” Later, we read that ‘‘ the engineers 
{of the Dessoug] were useful, hard-working, 
hard-drinking men. The quartermasters would 
do credit to a pirate’s crew.” As a final exam- 
ple, take this reply to the protests against the 
vandalism of removing the obelisk : 

‘‘Originally designed to symbolize the highest 
attribute of nature, the re-creative power; form- 
ing an essential feature of one of the most famous 
temples ever erected by man, in which Moses 
was educated, and of which he became a high- 
priest ; the votive offering of one of the most 
celebrated Pharaohs, and bearing the records of 
another equally celebrated, the obelisk had be- 
come a Roman trophy to commemorate the sub- 
jugation of Egypt, and was threatened either 
with destruction by neglect, or preservation as 
a means of advertising a hotel or apartment- 
house. : Some objection has been made 
to removing it from its ‘antique surroundings.’ 
The most prominent surroundings in Alexandria 
were a railway depot, a new apartment-house, 
and an Arab fort.” 


Captain Gorringe’s troubles began and ended 
on this side of the water, where one might have 
looked for fair if not generous dealing, and 
entire good-will, in consideration both of his 
character as an officer of the Navy and of the 
public object he had in view. Thousands of 
dollars were needlessly added to his expenses 
abroad by reason of interested opposition by 
foreign residents and by the Government offi- 
cials ; but ‘‘ squeezing” and official hindrances 
were reéncountered the moment the Dessoug 
came to anchor in the North River, and fresh 
delays that might easily have been spared en- 
hanced the pecuniary burden of the contractor, 
and put once more to the test his remarkable 
powers of resistance, patience, and persistence. 
The foresight displayed from beginning to end 
by Captain Gorringe is rendered even more 
admirable by the way in which the unforeseen 
—both physical and moral—was met and tri- 
umphed over in spite of defective resources and 
of every combination of chicanery, falsehood, 
extortion, and misdirected hostility like that of 
which the French and German archeologists 
were guilty, and which is severely censured on 
page 120 of this volume. 

In two respects the contents’ will disappoint 
expectation : the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisk appears to be still uncertain, 
and the supposed masonic emblems found under 
the pedestal are partly explained away, and 
partly left open to conjecture. Some design is 
apparent in their collocation, but the early belief 
in their symbolism has apparently been shaken 
by competentarchzological scrutiny. The illus- 
trations are abundant, no less than fifty-one 
occupying a full page, and the majority of them 
being artotypes from nature, of which the excel. 
lence depends upon that of the original negative. 
Some are extremely fine, and all are interesting. 
The Roman specimens in that city of obelisks 
are grouped upon one page. Careful mechanical 
drawings exhibit the apparatus and modus ope- 
randi for the New York and other transported 
obelisks, and make clear even to the lay mind the 
originality and superiority of the brilliant engi- 
neering devised in the former case. There are 
also photographic portraits of Mr. Vanderbilt 
and of the ex-Khedive and his successor; but 
that of Captain Gorringe shines by its efface- 
ment. The presswork is, barring afew typogra- 
phical lapses, highly creditable to the press of the 
Messrs, Putnam ; and genuine taste has been 
shown by the author in his selection of designs 
to be stamped upon the sides of the cover. 





Charles Lamb. By Alfred Ainger. [English 
Men of Letters.] Harper & Bros. 1882. 12mo, 
pp. 182, 

Tus well-made and workmanlike volume will 

be welcomed by all who confess 


“ A love that is not sham 
For Stothard, Blake, and Lamb,” 


as Mr. Locker sings in one of his ‘‘ London 
Lyrics.” Not a few of us are ready with 
Macaulay to say of Lamb that ‘‘ we cherish his 
memory as much as if we had known him per- 
sonally.” It is the great merit of the present 
volume that it will lead those who may not 
know him into making his acquaintance. In- 
deed, Mr, Ainger’s book is of greater utility 
than certain of its predecessors in the same 
series, and there was a louder call for it. John- 
son, and Scott, and Gibbon, and Goldsmith have 
told their lives or had them told in books known 
even to the hastiest ‘“‘ general reader”; but 
Lamb, whose place in the glorious company of 
English men of letters is as secure as theirs, had 
no Boswell, and has not yet had a Forster or a 
Lockhart. Talfourd’s biographical matter is 
contained in two overlapping and disconnected 
books ; Barry Cornwall’s sketch is brief and 
personal ; the rest is silence. Thus it happened 
that although Lamb was a familiar figure to 
those that love him—for the books that contain 
his writings and his sayings and his doings are 
not many, after all—there was no single volume 
telling the simple story of his life in straightfor- 
ward fashion. This want is now supplied. 

Mr. Ainger prefixes a list of ‘‘ authorities con- 
sulted,” in which we note only one omission of 
any importance. This is the ‘William Godwin 
and his Friends’ of Mr. C. Kegan Paul (2 vols., 
1877). In this interesting and authoritative 
work are to be found many letters of Lamb’s to 
Godwin, most of them bearing upon the drama 
in general, and in particular upon the plays and 
plots of plays which Godwin presented for 
Lamb's criticism. These letters would have 
served to enrich Mr. Ainger’s chapter on ‘‘ Dra- 
matic Authorship and Dramatic Criticism.” 
Moreover, neither Mr. Ainger nor any other 
writer on Lamb has ever commented on the fact 
reported by Mary Lamb in a letter to Mrs. Haz- 
litt, written in 1808 (two years after the damning 
of “ Mr. H.”), that Tom Sheridan invited Lamb 
to “ write some scenes in a speaking pantomime, 
the other parts of which Tom now, and his 
father formerly, manufactured between them.” 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan has been charged with 
the authorship of the spectacular “‘ Blue Beard,” 
but the making of speaking pantomimes is no- 
where else recorded of the author of the *‘ School 
for Scandal.” The offer to Lamb is significant 
as showing that the managers of the theatre had 
still a belief in Lamb’s dramatic faculty. This 
chapter of Mr. Ainger’s on Lamb's theatrical 
experience is admirably done. Excellent also 
are the remarks on the unfortunate influence 
that the close companionship of brother and sis- 
ter had on each, and especially on the more 
highly-gifted brother. Quite as good is the calm 
consideration of the brutal slur to be found in 
Carlyle’s ‘Reminiscences.’ In general, Mr. Ain- 
ger’s handling of all the vexed questions and 
delicate points is praiseworthy in the extreme. 
All that his book lacks is a little of Lamb’s own 
humor and a little more of Lamb's charm of 
style. 





Men and Events of My Time in India. By Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., late Governor of Bom- 
bay. London. 1882. 

Tuart British rule in India was a marvellous and 

beneficent success, has long been accepted as an 

unquestionable article of faith by the majority 
of the English nation. But any student of his- 
tory who cares to devote a little thought to the 
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matter will speedily arrive at the conclusion that 
if British rule in India were the success which by 
Englishmen it is represented to be, it would be a 
perennial miracle—as direct a violation of the 
laws of nature as if water should flow up a hill. 
This at least is certain: in practical sagacity 
or in morality the Englishmen who, at any time, 
have been carrying on the government of India 
cannot have been in advance of the men who 
were carrying on the government of the Empire 
athome. And nothing is clearer in English his- 
tory than this: that, but for the popular pres- 
sure brought to bear upon them, the governing 
classes would not have reformed anything, but 
would to this day be clinging, as to so many 
rocks of salvation, to the Corn Laws, the Irish 
Catholic Disability Laws, rotten boroughs, and 
the most antiquated prejudices of all kinds, The 
official mind never admits the wisdom or the de 
sirability of change in that which is. It has to 
be violently dragged or propelled forward, and 
never ceases to invoke ‘the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers "—of the Saxon, the Dane, and the Nor- 
man—as a sufficient justification in favor of 
complete immobility. In India, of course, the 
English officials were absolutely free from any 
popular pressure. If any native of the country 
were sufticiently misguided to suppose that he 
might play the part of a Cobden or a Bright, he 
would very speedily find himself inside a prison, 
as a rebel against a paternal government. Add 
to this, that the Englishman differs from the 
native in every particular in which it is possible 
for one man to differ from another—in language, 
in religion, in education, in social customs, in 
color, in modes of thinking ; that the English- 
man regards the native as intellectually so infe- 
rior to himself that he will not allow him any 
participation in the government of the country ; 
and the proposition that two hundred millions 
of people could be successfully governed under 
such conditions as these will, we think, be appa- 
rent in all its naked absurdity. 
the counsel and assistance of the natives in the 
work of governing India—in making no provi- 
sion for ascertaining the popular feeling about 
any matter whatever—the English in India cut 
themselves off from the possibility of obtaining 
accurate knowledge about the country they are 
attempting to rule. They legislate in the dark, 
and they are equally in the dark as to the results 
of such legislation as they attempt. 

How, then, arose this baseless legend of the 
beneficent results of British rule in India? It 
arose in thisway: Englishmen believe, as though 
it were an axiomatic proposition, that if they 
undertake to govern any country, they must do 
the business better than the people of that coun- 
try could do it for themselves. We see this faith 
illustrated in the case of Ireland. For seven 
hundred years the English have been trying to 
govern Ireland, and the history of the human 
race has not a more dismal and disastrous failure 
to record. Even Englishmen are at last begin- 
ning dimly to perceive thet they have failed ; 
but they maintain as confidently as ever that if 
the Irish had been allowed to regulate their own 
destinies, they would have failed still more disas- 
trously. A similar a-priori conviction has been 
of yeoman’s service to the English nation in re- 
gard to India. Whatever crimes or blunders 
may have been proved against the British Gov- 
ernment, the Englishman lightly waves them 
away with the assertion that under native rule 
they would have been far more numerous and 
intense. 

A nation in this frame of mind naturally lends 
a credulous ear to books such as this of Sir Rich- 
ard Temple which we are now reviewing. It forms 
part of an abundant literature—the writings of 
old Indian officials recording their own astonish- 
ing achievements. Like all its predecessors, it 
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is written ina strain of unrelieved panegyric. 
The retired Indian official is far too wary to 
criticise unfavorably the work of any of his con- 
temporaries, lest they in retaliation should turn 
upon and rend him. He eulogizes them all 
round, and then it is an understood thing that 
they, when occasion offers, shall do the like for 
him, Acting upon this ancient precedent, Sir 
Richard Temple can see nothing but what was 
entirely excellent in the ‘men and events of his 
time in India.” Men whose characters and 
whose principles had not a single point of re- 
semblance were, according to him, a happy band 
of brothers who never failed in anything they 
undertook ; working upon wholly diverse prin- 
ciples, by some occult but happy magic their 
labors invariably ended in the same result—the 
growth of India in happiness and material pros- 
perity. For, if we are to judge from the works 
of the retired Indian official, it is the remark- 
able property of the natives of India to be al- 
ways improved if brought under the supervision 
of an inhabitant of Great Britain. It makes no 
difference, in that respect, whether the operator 
be Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, Lord Law- 
rence, Lord Mayo, or Lord Lytton. It is, of 
course, pleasant to the self-love of the British 
people to be assured of such things by those who 
ought to know, but it is needless to say that the 
picture is greatly overdrawn. As contributions 
to the history of British rule in India, the untrust- 
worthiness of such books as this of Sir Richard 
Temple cannot be too emphatically insisted 
upon. The writer avoids the hard, unpleasant 
fact with as sedulous a care as the navigator 
avoids a rock. This, of course, cannot always 
be done without his being committed to state- 
ments which are not merely half-truths, but 
positive untruths. To expose all the inaccura- 
cies of either kind which are to be found in Sir 
Richard Temple’s book would require a volume 
as large as itself. We will content ourselves 
with a single instance, which we can assure our 
readers is a fair sample of the many we have not 
space to refute. 

It may be asserted without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no act of either Clive or Warren 
Hastings was more infamous than Lord Dal- 
housie’s enforced cession of the province of 
Berar from the Nizam of Hyderabad. The fol- 
lowing are the terms in which Sir Richard Tem- 
ple relates this dishonorable transaction : 

“Berar, though not annexed, was brought 
permanently under British administration by a 
treaty with the Nizam. This measure was 
necessary in order to defray the charges of the 
Hyderabad contingent, a body of troops abso- 
lutely needed for preserving order within the 


Nizam’s dominions, and for ‘curbing the unruly 
bands of foreign mercenaries which had during 


the course of mauy years been collected by His” 


Highness’ authority. The British Government 
had from time to time advanced large sums for 
the pay of the contingent, until the debt reached 
a stage when a settlement for the past and a 
material security for the future became indis- 
pensable. The Nizam then signed the treaty 
whereby he made over the administration of 
Berar to the British Government, retaining his 
titular sovereignty, and being entitled to receive 
the surplus after the expense of gov- 
erning the province had been de rayed. There 
was no alternative left except that of taking 
over territoiy ; the troubles in the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment, having . thickened during many 
years, at length reached a stage when his rela- 
tions with the British Government were compro- 
mised, and his state imperilled.” 


This is Sir Richard Temple’s version of the 
affair. Now let us take note of the fact as it 
really was. The Hyderabad contingent was a 
force which the British Government was bound 
by treaty to maintain at its own expense, for 
the preservation of order in the Nizam’s do- 
minions. Nevertheless, the British Government 
had, since its embodiment, compelled the Nizam 
to pay the entire expenses of this force, and in 
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1853 Lord Dalhousie maceaiiel that sovereign to 
cede the province of Berar as a material guaran- 
tee for the cost of the contingent in future. 
There can be no question about this; for at the 
very time that he was coercing the Nizam into 
ceding his territory, Lord Dalhousie frankly 
acknowledged in his private correspondence 
that the claim on the Nizam was a dishonest one: 


“T have found myself forced,” he says, “‘ to 
the conclusion that the Government of India has 
no right whatever, either by the spirit or the 
letter of the treaty of 1850, to require the Nizam 
to maintain the contingent in its present form. 

: Neither the words nor the intention of 
the tre aty can be held to warrant such a con- 
struction of its obligations.” 


Again, Sir Richard says: ‘‘There was no al- 
ternative left except that of taking over terri- 
tory,” because the British Government had ad- 
vanced large sums for the pay of the contingent, 
which the Nizam had been unable to defray. 
This statement is so made as to be altogether 
misleading. At the time that Lord Dalhousie 
exacted the cession of Berar, the debts due to 
the Nizam from the British Government were in 
excess of the sums advanced for the pay of the 
contingent. Of this tact, also, there can be no 
question, because it is asserted by the (then) 
British Resident at the courtof Hyderabad. ‘I 
have always been of opinion,” wrote Colonel 
Davidson, “‘ that had the pecuniary demands of 
the two Governments been impartially dealt 
with, we had no just claim against the Nizam.” 

Again, Sir Richard Temple says that Berar 
was “brought permanently under British ad- 
ministration.” This is true, as a matter of fact; 
but Sir Richard is careful to omit all mention of 
the circumstance that, although menaced with 
war in the event of his refusal, the Nizam would 
not consent to the cession required of him until 
the British Government had pledged its good 
faith that the cession was only ‘‘temporary.” It 
is needless to say that this pledge has since been 
set at naught. The crowning element of base- 
ness in this nefarious transaction remains to be 
told : so long as the Nizam defrayed the expenses 
of the contingent, its annual cost was £400,000; 
when the British Government had to defray 
them from its own revenues, this amount was 
immediately reduced to £100,000. 
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La Réforme au XVIe Siécle. 
traits. Par Auguste Laugel. 
1881. Svo, pp. 393. 

THE activity of the French Protestants in lite- 
rary and historical directions is great beyond all 
proportion to their numbers. Less than one 
million souls in a population of over thirty-six 
millions, the record of their efforts during the 
past six years toward the complete illumination 
of the early history of their church shows a sur- 
prising degree of energy and success. Just as 
the history of those early days of Protestantism 
cannot be divided sharply into a political and a 
religious narrative, so this record of publications 
presents a series of works as interesting to the 
general student of history as to one working in 
the special field of religious development. The 
central point of this activity is the Société de 
U Histoire du Protestantisme Francais, now in the 
thirty-first year of its existence. Its purpose is 
to encourage—by means of yearly meetings, 
prizes for essays, assistance to publication, and 
by its own Bulletin and library in Paris—every 
undertaking in this peculiar field. 

The work of the past few years in Protestant 
history has furnished to M. Auguste Laugel, 
favorably known as the author of several collec- 
tions of essays, the material for a new volume 
whose title we give above. We have here eight 
essays, each of which is a review of some more 
detailed publication, and of which all but the 





last are connected by a thread of common inte- 
rest—slender enough, it is true, in some parts, 
but sufficiently strong to justify the title. The 
first three are devoted to three of those women 
who played so marked a part in the storms of 
that most tempestuous period. The first of these 
is Eléonore de Roye, the long-suffering and de- 
voted wife of the Prince of Condé. The sketch 
of her touching fidelity to the cause of ‘‘the re- 
ligion,” and to the husband whose levity of 
character alone prevented him from becoming 
the acknowledged head of French Protestantism, 
is founded upon the recently published life of 
the Princess by Count Delaborde. It throws out 
into prominence the critical moments of a short 
but troubled life, passed, in the midst of the wild- 
est partisan contests, in calm faith and heroic 
courage such as have rarely been equalled. 

The career of Jeanne d’Albret, the mother of 
King Henry IV., leads us out of the atmosphere 
of patient suffering for the faith into more stir- 
ring scenes of active diplomacy and military 
conflict. Daughter of the King of Navarre, and 
niece of the King of France, her marriage was a 
turning-point of diplomatic relations between 
France, Spain, and Germany for many years. 
M. Laugel sketches very neatly the course of the 
negotiations by which this proud woman with a 
will of her own was at first forced into a sham 
marriage with the Duke of Cleves in order to 
alienate this prince, together with his neighbors 
of the Rhine, from the imperial cause, and final- 
ly, left to her own choice, selected Antony of 
Bourbon rather than have for a sister-in-law a 
daughter of the King’s mistress. Of her life as 
an ardent supporter of the reformed faith we 
hear but little. 

The third figure in this most attractive group 
is Louise de Coligny, daughter of the great ad- 
miral, widow of his ardent admirer and follow- 
er, the young and brilliant Téligny, and then 
wife and widow of William the Silent. The 
sphere of her far-reaching political relations is 
defined by the mere mention of the great men 
among whom her lot was cast: Coligny, the 
purest and brightest name in the Huguenot an- 
nals; Teligny, the model of a chevalier, already 
an accomplished and valued diplomat—both 
murdered in cold blood, perhaps before the very 
eyes of the daughter and wife; finally, the 
sombre figure of William of Orange, a man of 
fifty, widower for the third time, father of 
nine daughters and twosons, of whom the elder 
was kept a prisoner in Spain. Within fifteen 
months after his marriage with Mme. Téligny, 
he too fell a victim to partisan hatred, and his 
widow was left with the cares of a numerous 
family and of the political interests of the House 
of Orange in Holland. Her letters, from which 
M. Laugel gives numerous extracts, reveal the 
complicated nature of the political world into 
which she was there thrown, and form the basis 
of the whole sketch. 

A large part of these letters were addressed to 
Henri de la Tour, Vicomte de Turenne, after- 
ward by his marriage Duc de Bouillon, who is 
the subject of the fourth essay. Turenne’s part 
in the disorders accompanying the last days of 
Henry IV. and the early years of his successor 
is so important, that the effort to compress into 
one short sketch so wide and so various relations 
renders this the least interesting and satisfactory 
part of the book. We are hurried from one 
catastrophe to another with such breathless 
speed that the main line of action is easily lost 
out of sight. 

‘The Swiss Regiments in the Wars of Religion’ 
is the subject of a work by Segesser, of which 
M. Laugel gives an interesting abstract. It is 
to be regretted that the details of marches and 
campaigns should have been allowed to obscure 
the more important matters of the diplomatic 
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dealings between France and the cantons, and 
the peculiarities of the Swiss as distinguished 
from other soldiers. 

The most interesting of these essays is that 
upon the general character of the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century in France. It is most 
interesting because M. Laugel allows us here to 
see more of himself. He analyzes a recent work 
of the Viscomte de Meaux, ‘ Les Luttes religieuses 
en France au Seizi¢me Siécle,’ and presents a 
view of the problems there dealt with which 
differs materially from that of hisauthor. M. 
de Meaux is an ardent Catholic, though he en- 
deavors to do justice to the bravery and devo- 
tion of the hostile faction. M. Laugel tries to 
amend the impression thus produced by present- 
ing either a Protestant or at least an impartially 
historical interpretation of the same phenomena. 
Especially good is the analysis of the motives of 
the Protestant party, by which it is made to ap- 
pear that toleration was not their object. Both 
parties failed utterly to comprehend the possi- 
bility of two religions living side by side in the 
same stute. The Protestants paid the penalty of 
this shortness of view by annihilation. The 
Catholics suffered from the same error by incur- 
ring all the evils of unchecked supremacy. 

Exactly why the seventh essay should have 
been called ‘‘La Réforme en Hollande” one 
fails to understand, seeing that it contains 
scarcely a word on that subject. It is a review, 
in the form of an abstract, of Dr. Holmes’s me- 
moir of J. L. Motley, with an occasional refer- 
ence to the historian’s judgment of men and 
events. As to the eighth and last essay, M. Lau- 
gel has deemed an explanation necessary to ac- 
count for its appearance in this volume. ‘Le 
Duel de Marie de Médicis et de Richelieu” car- 
ries us well beyond the period of the Reform. 
It rests upon a work by Paul Henrard, ‘ Marie de 
Médicis dans les Pays-Bas,’ and attempts to sum- 
marize the very complicated diplomatic rela- 
tions growing out of the voluntary exile of the 
Queen-mother. 

To speak of the volume asa whole, it com- 
mends itself to the very large class of readers 
who prefer to study history through the medium 
of magazine reviews. If, as we have found here, 
the condensed narrative fails to give a vivid 
picture of men and motives, it is less the fault of 
M. Laugel than of the method he has adopted. 





History of the United States of America under 
the Constitution. By James Schouler. Vol. 
ii. 1801-1817. Washington, D. C.: Wm. H. 
Morrison. 1882. 


Mr. ScHOULER’s work, the first volume of which 
we reviewed in January, is now completed to 
the end of Madison’s second administration. 
The second volume covers, most satisfactorily, 
the interesting and important period of the 
Louisiana purchase, the embargo, and the war 
of 1812—the period which in reality made the 
United States a nation in its domestic as well as 
in its foreign reiations. The strong points of the 
first volume—its realism, its close use of con- 
temporary periodical literature, and its atten- 
tion to the personality of the actors on the pub- 
lic stage—are even further developed in this 
volume, nearly one-sixth of which is devoted to 
an exhaustive sketch of the United States in 
1809, the political institutions, resources, and re- 
ligious, literary, and social characteristics of the 
people. The author has also been exceptionally 
fortunate in striking a new lead in a period 
whose authorities were, to all seeming, already 
worked out: he has obtained access to the un- 
digested and inedited mass of the Monroe cor- 
respondence in the Department of State at 
Washington, and through it has thrown new 





light on many of the debatable points of our 
political history of 1808-14. 

Mr. Schouler expresses his intention, “if life, 
health, and opportunity are spared him,” to con- 
tinue his history to 1861 ; but such little indica- 
tions as the addition of a complete index to the 
second volume, and the announcement in the 
preface that there may be considerable delay in 
the preparation of the third volume, are sufficient 
to suggest a fear that the ‘‘ opportunity,” at 
least, may be finally wanting. {t would be very 
much to be regretted if this should be the case. 
Mr. Schouler has given us what is, in many 
respects, the best history of the United States ; 
but it covers, as yet, no greater space than Hil- 
dreth’s. Beyond the year 1820 is almost virgin 
soil for the historian, and hardly any field of 
literary labor seems more worthy of Mr. Schou- 
ler’s ambition than the immediate and vigorous 
prosecution of the work which he has so success- 
fully begun. 


Orations and Essays. By J. Lewis Diman, 
D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


Tuts book is designed to commemorate a man 
whose too early death must be deplored by all 
who desire to see the moral problems of the day 
discussed in a spirit of entire sympathy both 
with the progressive tendencies of modern 
thought and with the most conservative ortho- 
dox faith. Prof. Diman could not have a more 
appropriate monument, or one better fitted to 
bear record of his remarkable qualities. It is 
not too much to say that neither a prejudiced 
allusion nor a narrow sentiment is to be found 
in the book. Among the papers which it con- 
tains, his two reviews, ‘‘ Religion in America, 
1776-1876,” and ‘‘ University Corporations,” are 
perhaps of most permanent value, and the first 
is of especial interest both to the thinker and 
historian. Addresses always labor under some 
drawbacks when it is sought to secure for them 
a permanent place in literature, their main ob- 
ject being to impress the listener rather than the 
reader ; yet the oration of 1876 on ‘‘ The Aliena- 
tion of the Educated Class from Politics,” de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, presents many suggestive thoughts 
on a question which is likely long to interest the 
thinking classes in our country. 





Mountain Life in Algeria. By Edgar Barclay. 
With illustrations by the author. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. Pp. xviii.- 
119. 8vo. 

THE mountains to which Mr. Barclay went in 

search of sketches lie about sixty miles to the 

east of Algiers. They are the lower bills of the 
high range which forms the southern boundary 
of Kabylia. For an artist it would seem to be 

a very attractive region, as, according to our 

author, the vegetation excels that of southern 

Italy in luxuriance, “and the glorious moun- 

tain masses, with their scarped precipices, can- 

not be easily matched for their form and color.” 

The Kabyles, too, are interesting, from the fact 

that they are ‘‘a people of entirely different race 

and speech to the Arabs,” and have suffered 
comparatively little from their intercourse with 
the French. Few Europeans are ever seen in 
their villages, perched on the tops of the bills, 
save a chance traveller and the missionaries, the 
colonists preferring to settle upon the plains. 

“The women, although Mohammedans, expose 

their faces with the same freedom as Europeans.” 

Some are strikingly handsome, while their dress 

s “the same as the Greek dress of antiquity.” 

The olive grows in great profusion, and consti- 

tutes the chief wealth of the country. The peo- 

ple are agriculturists, and cultivate even the 
steepest hillsides with great care. A few, how- 








ever, manufacture jewelry and work as black- 
smiths, while the women weave cloth, some of 
which is ‘‘most beautiful in workmanship, de 
sign, and color,” though made without a shuttle. 
The women also make surprisingly good pottery 
simply with the hands, the use of the wheel 
being seemingly unknown, although they have 
a rude turning-lathe. Mr. Barclay’s account of 
his three months’ stay among the Kabyles con 
tains some very picturesque sketches of village 
life and customs. He shows, however, but little 
literary skill, and has a strong propensity for 
quotations, chiefly Biblical and classical, at times 
exasperatingly ill-chosen. The illustrations are 
generally good ; those taken from the instanta- 
neous photographs being particularly striking. 
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THE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
TUESDAY, 


BEYOND a doubt, the great Music Festival of last 
week will be chronicled in the history of Ame- 
rican music as in every sense one of the most 
successful festivals on record. Although the 
programme of the first concert possessed un- 
common interest for amateurs, it was yet unques- 
tionably considered somewhat *‘ heavy ” by the 
public. Nevertheless, the official list shows that 
there were no less than 6,730 persons in the andi- 
torium, and if the seats had been arranged as they 
were at last year’s festival the house would have 
been completely packed. The new arrangements 
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made by the Festival Committee added material- 
ly to the comfort of the public. The raised seats 
gave every one an opportunity to see the stage, 
while the seven separate entrances, supplied with 
lamps whose color corresponded with that of the 
tickets, enabled the audience to enter and clear 
the hall in a few minutes without the usual 
annoying crush. The sight of all these spec- 
tators in the vast building, and of the 1,800 
singers and 300 instrumentalists was sufficiently 
picturesque to make it worth while for even an 
unmusical or deaf person to attend one of the 
concerts, 

But this picturesqueness was soon forgotten in 
the impressiveness of the musical performance. 
The New York, Brooklyn, Worcester,and Reading 
choruses formed a body of sound so compact, 
harmonious, and reliable, that it seems almost 
fabulous to state that on this occasion they sang 
together for the first time. With the exception 
of afew passages, where the chorus dragged a 
little, everything was sung with precision, cor- 
rect shading, animation, and brilliant effect. 
The choral numbers were Bach’s Cantata, *‘ A 
Stronghold Sure,” and Handel’s Utrecht Jubi- 
late. The grand old chorale of Luther’s which 
closes the Bach Cantata was so _ superbly 
sung that the audience broke out in prolonged 
and enthusiastic applause. The same was the 
case with the final chorus of the Utrecht Jubi- 
late, which it would be safe to say has never 
been sung in a more admirable manner at any 
of the Handel festivals in England. Choruses of 
such imposing grandeur completely neutralize 
whatever acoustic disadvantages may be in- 
herent in such a vast building; and they are all 
the more appreciated because the great dimen- 
sions of the building arouse in the spectator the 
emotion of the sublime, and thus put him in the 
abnormally receptive mood in which he finds 
himself in a cathedral. 

The solo parts in the cantata were sung by 
Miss Winant, Mr. Candidus, and Mr. Whitney, 
and in the Jubilate by Miss Winant, Mr. Toedt, 
and Mr. Henschel. They acquitted themselves 
very creditably of their tasks, although it was 
in their case that the disadvantages of so large a 
hall were most distinctly felt. Mr. Whitney’s 
‘‘lion-bass,” strange to say, was not so effective, 
so far as power is concerned, as might have been 
expected. Mr. Candidus’s tenor was distinctly 
and clearly heard in all parts of the house, and 
gave pleasure by reason of its purity, brilliancy, 
and good vocal style. As had been anticipated, 
Frau Materna, who made her American début 
with the recitative and aria ‘“ Abscheulicher” 
from ‘ Fidelio,” completely annihilated space 
with her extraordinary voice, and made the au- 
dience fora moment imagine themselves trans- 
ferred to Steinway Hall. The reception accorded 
her on her first appearance showed that Ameri- 
can audiences are willing to accept a singer’s 
merits on the testimony of Wagner, Verdi, and 
the united critical voices of Europe. But the 
ovation tendered her after the performance was 
of more value, for it was the result of personal 
conviction. Chorus and audience rose to their feet, 
and, amid waving of handkerchiefs, the great 
singer was recalled five times, until she consented 
to repeat thearia. Her full, rich, and expressive 
voice was, even in piano passages, everywhere 
audible. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Both of Wednesday’s concerts attracted audi- 
ences which almost completely filled the great 
Armory. Of the two, the afternoon perform- 
ance was, on the whole, the more enjoyable, in 
spite of the fact that most of the numbers were 
solo pieces, in which it was to be expected that 
the vast space would neutralize the efforts to 
produce the finer shades of expression. There 


seemed to be in the atmosphere a crystalline clear- 
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ness and a buoyancy which not only acted as a 
refreshing tonic on the nerves of the hearer, but, 
one fancied, even facilitated the regular rhyth- 


mic movements of the tone waves. The great- 
est surprise in store for those who had studied 
the acoustic conditions of the hall was creat- 
ed by Mme. Gerster’s performance. This po- 
pular lyric artist, who was greeted in a most 
cordial manner by the audience, sang ‘ Der 
Hille Rache” from the “Magic Flute” ina 
technically faultless and charming manner. It 
had been supposed that her flute-like staccato 
notes would sound like those of a canary bird up- 
on a high tree; but this was not the case. They 
were distinct, clear, sweet, and mellow. In re- 
sponse to prolonged applause, Mme. Gerster re- 
peated the aria. Signor Galassi sang the scene 
‘* Diane impitoyable ” from Gluck’s “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,” following an admirable interpretation 
of the overture by the orchestra. His rich voice and 
thoroughly artistic style enabled him to give 
this selection in an effective manner. Thesame 
artistic merits characterized Mr. Henschel’s 
singing of Spohr’s ‘‘ Der Kriegeslust ergeben,” 
from “ Jessonda,” although the sensuous quality 
of tone was not the same inthis case. Signor 
Campanint’s rendering of ‘‘ Vainement Pharaon” 
was the least satisfactory solo of the afternoon. 
It was correctly sung, but it reminded one of 
an expensive suit of clothes that has been worn 
too much. The aristocratic cut and style are 
still there, but it looks threadbare. 

The only other solo was a lengthy recitative and 
aria from ‘‘ Oberon,” ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty mon- 
ster,” sung by Frau Materna. A singing teacher 
would have easily detected a few faults in her 
voice on this occasion. They are the same that we 
noted in Mme. Patti’s voice at her first concert in 
Steinway Hall: some of the highest notes werea 
little hard and a shade flat. But such a sunspot 
may be left to the consideration of those pedants 
who condemn Rubinstein because he occasion- 
ally strikes a wrong note on the piano. These 
blemishes, moreover, as well as the slight, not 
at all disagreeable, occasional vibrato, are quite 
recent acquisitions, for they were not noticeable 
in her voice when we last heard her in Berlin 
and Vienna a year ago, as Briinnhilde, and are, 
as we have ascertained, due to the fact that the 
American concert pitch is about a semitone 
higher than the European. And they are sim- 
ply nil when compared with the fine dramatic 
and emotional qualities of her voice. No other 
singer can boast of such a distinct enunciation, 
combined with such passionate declamation and 
expressive adaptation of every tone to the poetic 
meaning of the word to which it is wedded. 
Her voice is thoroughly sympathetic in a double 
sense: it is fully in sympathy with the emo- 
tional contents of each musical phrase, and it 
conveys that emotion to the hearer with irresisti- 
ble magnetism. All the vocal solos were accom- 
panied in a discreet and discriminating manner 
that reflected great credit on Mr. Thomas and 
his musicians. The orchestral pieces were Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Manfred” and Mendelssohn’s “ Ruy 
Blas” overtures,and Schubert’s Ninth Symphony. 
We do not remember having ever heard the 
symphony under more favorable conditions. 
All its exquisite details of coloring, choice 
modulation, and alternation of tender and ener- 
getic passages were brought out with marvellous 
distinctness, even more so than on Tuesday 
evening, when Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony was 
performed, 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and his grand 
Missa Solennis constituted the programme of the 
second evening concert. All that has just been 
said of the performance of Schubert’s Ninth ap- 
plies equally well to Beethoven’s Fifth. Mr. 
Thomas was enthusiastically recalled three 
times at the end, The attempt to produce Bee- 
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thoven’s Mass in its entirety on such an occa- 
sion was an experiment which it took all Mr. 
Thomas’s nerve and courage to make. So diffi- 
cult is this work that it is very seldom given even 
in Germany. Just as Bach looksat all his forces 
from the organist’s point of view, so Beetho- 
ven treats all his vocal parts as if they 
were instruments. But the human voice is 
not as flexible and agile as an instrument, 
and hence the solo parts of the Mass were 
not infrequently beyond the powers of the 
famous singers to whom they were entrusted on 
this occasion. They were divided into two sets, 
the first embracing Frau Materna, Miss Winant, 
Signor Campanini, Signor Galassi, and Mr. Whit- 
ney, and the second Mrs. Allen of Boston, Miss 
Winant, Mr. Candidus, and Mr. Henschel. Of 
these Frau Materna was the only one whose 
voice always floated conspicuously on the surg- 
ing waves of sound. Mrs. Allen had only be- 
gun to study her part on Monday, when she 
was engaged as a substitute for Mrs. Osgood, 
and she had the disadvantage of appearing after 
Frau Materna. Taking these things into ac- 
count, she deserves praise for the manner in 
which she rendered her part. Miss Wivant not 
only did her own share of the work remarkably 
well, but also that which had been allotted to 
Miss Cary. Most of the choral parts were finely 
executed. 
THURSDAY. 

Only one sentiment prevailed at the close of 
the Wagner matinée on Thursday. Audience, 
soloists, choristers, musicians, conductor, direc- 
tors, and critics of all parties seemed to unite in 
the opinion that what they had just heard not 
only was the culmination of the Festival, 
but was an entertaiment to which the oldest 
concert-goer would find it difficult to find a 
parallel in his memory of rare treats. The 
audience was larger than on any previous occa- 
sion, comprising more than eight thousand spec- 
tators, many of whom had come from a great 
distance especially for this event; and if the 
performers had needed any stimulus besides that 
contained in the beauty of the works that were 
performed, they would have derived it from the 
great enthusiasm of the audience, which seemed 
to be animated by an esthetic fervor whose in- 
tensity can only be compared to the state of 
mind produced on religious people at a revival 
meeting. We are able to state on the very best 
authority that Mr. Thomas never felt more hap- 
py in his life than he did at the close of the after- 
noon. It was due to his persistent efforts that the 
vast assembly was enabled to appreciate the 
works of the greatest musical genius the world 
has seen since Bach finished his labors. And it 
must be particularly noted that it was not the 
Wagner of the “‘ Rienzi” or even of the ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” period that was thusapplauded. The works 
belonged to what French critics call Wagner’s 
third style ; and they were performed in a man- 
ner that has never been surpassed in Germany 
itself, as far as our own very extensive expe- 
rience is concerned. 

The selections that were played were taken 
from the four music-dramas which constitute 
the Nibelung Trilogy—‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘‘Walkire,” 
“Siegfried,” and ‘ Gétterdimmerung ”—open- 
ing with the marvellous introductory scene illus- 
trating the movement of tbe Rhine and the 
gambols of Alberich and the Rhine-daughters, 
and closing with the grand dramatic finale of 
the ‘“Gétterdimmerung.” The parts of the 
Rhine-daughters and Alberich were beautifully 
sung by the Misses Schell, Wurmb, and Henne, 
and Mr. Steins. Mr. Remmertz then sang, 
appearing in the scene on mountuin heights 
where Wotan awakes and beholds the castle 
built for him by the giants; and this was fol- 
lowed by Loge’s account of his adventures in 
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search of a ransom for Freia, and the closing 
scene, beginning with the cloud-and-storm-com- 
pelling Donner, and ending with the laments of 
the Rhine-daughters for the lost gold. On the 
operatic stage the mournful trio of the Rhine- 
daughters is heard as proceeding from the river, 
over which the gods are marching on a rain- 
bow bridge. At the Armory, by a happy 
inspiration of Mr. Dietrich, the chorus-mas- 
ter, they were placed in the high window 
to the right of the sounding-board, and the effect 
cannot be described by any other word than 
angelic. It was, acoustically, the greatest mar- 
vel of the Festival, as it was musically one of 
the most thrilling passages. After a short inter- 
mission, the brief, stormy introduction to the 
‘*Walkire” was played. [n it the violins persist- 
ently keep up an agitated, monotonous move- 
ment, while one after another the remaining in- 
struments are added, until at last the whole or- 
chestra bursts out into a fierce tornado of sound. 
The noise gradually subsides, and by aclever tran- 
sition we are introduced to the famous love 
song of Siegmund, ‘‘ Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond.” This fine specimen of lyric song 
has often been heard in our concert halls, but Mr. 
Candidus for the first time sang it as it should be 
sung. His impressive style, and strong, rich, and 
expressive voice were so eminently suited to 
the character of this piece that the audience 
insisted on a repetition and got it. In the next 
piece, the ‘‘ Ride of the Walkyries,” the orches- 
tra played with a demoniac passion and wild 
grandeur that caused the audience to jump to 
their feet, wave handkerchiefs, and keep up a 
frantic applause for five minutes; but Mr. 
Thomas refused to repeat it. Wotan’s sad and 
touching farewell to Briinnhilde was nobly sung 
by Signor Galassi. There is perhaps no other pas- 
sage in all Wagner's works where there is such a 
variety and brilliant display of orchestral colors. 
It was in this selection, besides the ‘‘ Ride of the 
Walkyries ” and the closing scene from ‘‘ Rhein- 
gold” (where six harps added a most exquisite 
clang-tint to the body of sound), that the superi- 
ority of the Festival orchestra over an ordinary 
orchestra was best displayed. It became evi- 
dent on this occasion that Wagner's orchestral 
compositions gain as much in richness by the 
multiplication of instruments as Handel’s cho- 
ruses gain in impressiveness by the redoubling 
of the vocal forces. 

From “ Siegfried” only one passage was taken, 
but it was a gem—the “ Forging of the Sword” 
by Siegfried. This part should have been assigned 
to Mr. Candidus. Signor Campanini made a 
very creditable effort to make himself heard 
above the orchestra, but he is not responsible for 
the physiological impediments which prevent an 
Italian lyric tenor from effectively singing Wag- 
ner’s heroic réles. Frau Materna now took her 
place on the stage, and the orchestra played the 
funeral music which accompanies the procession 
bearing away Siegfried’s body from the place 
where he was murdered. The grandeur of the 
performance must have inspired the great 
vocalist to make one of the greatest efforts 
of her life. Scenery, costume, dramatic 
action, were absent, but they were not 
missed. In this finale all the emotion, pathos, 
and passion of the whole trilogy is concen- 
trated and summed up. To tnose who have 
heard the dramas, and know the meaning of all 
the leading motives that are here interwoven 
into a texture of inexpressible beauty, the 
music itself has a pictorial suggestiveness that 
enables it to dispense with stage accessories. In 
this music Frau Materna for the first time 
revealed the full beauty of her voice. There 
was not a speck on it, but a hundred specks 
would have been forgiven and forgotten in the 
grand, pathetic, and tragic style in which it all 
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was sung. Those who did not hear Frau Materna 
sing on this occasion have missed a sensation 
which no other living vocalist can ever give 
them. 

FRIDAY. 


If, on Thursday afternoon, Mr. Thomas’s com- 
pact, well- arranged, and obedient orchestra had 
an opportunity to display all its brilliant quali- 
ties to the best advantage, Friday evening was 
the occasion when the choral forces were sure to 
come to the front. The chorus was larger than 
at any previous concert, embracing fully three 
thousand singers, and including, besides the New 
York and Brooklyn Philharmonic choruses, the 
Oratorio Society of Baltimore, the Cecilian of 
Philadelphia, and the Handel and Haydn of 
Boston, who have become familiar with 
every bar of “Israel in Egypt” at frequent 
performances of the work in that city. 
It was to be expected that the volume of sound 
would be more impressive than ever before, but 
the most sanguine patron of the Festival could 
not have imagined that all these societies could, 
without a single joint rehearsal, sing with such 
marvellous precision of attack, purity of tone, 
and unanimity of sentiment. The great choruses 
of the first part, ‘‘ He gave them hailstones for 
rain,” and “ He sent athick darkness,” produced 
a tremendous effect and were most enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. All the other choruses too 
were admirably sung, and Mr, Thomas proved 
on this occasion that he can conduct a chorus as 
successfully through an arduous task as he can 
an orchestra. 

Nevertheless, the choice of this oratorio for 
performance at the Festival must be pronounced 
a decided mistake. Excepting the choruses just 
mentioned and parts of one or two others, it is 
a third-rate work by a second-rate composer. 
The solo parts, which were well sung by Mrs. Os- 
good, Miss Schell, Miss Winant, and the Messrs. 
Candidus, Whitney, and Remmertz, are as tame 
and commonplace as modern spring poetry, and 
of the choruses the majority are not only stupid 
but painfully stupid. We say painfully, because 
the fruitless search after a single pregnant and 
striking musical idea in a forest of contrapuntal 
solfeggios and roulades is certainly not a pleasur- 
able exercise of mental ingenuity. There is a 
certain nimbus about Handel’s name in this coun- 
try which can be traced to the Handel-worship 
prevalent in England. That it is based chiefly 
on religious motives, we have ventured to point 
out on a previous occasion; and the best proof 
of it is that in Germany, where works of art are 
judged from a purely zsthetic point of view by 
the masses, Handel occupies a much less exalted 
position in popular estimation than he does in 
England. One reason of Handel’s popularity in 
England, however, is purely musical, and lies in 
the fact that most of his works are superficial, 
and, therefore, like [talian opera melodies, are 
easily apprehended. His choruses impose more 
by their sonority than by the impressiveness of 
their musical ideas, and they are massive rather 
than grand, for true grandeur implies not only 
dynamic power but creative spontaneity. 


SATURDAY. 


The afternoon concert of Saturday was devoted 
entirely to Italian compositions. For their in- 
terpretation so many popular soloists had been 
secured that the character of the programme 
was probably a matter of considerable indiffe- 
rence to a large part of the audience, to whom the 
personal element in art is a matter of much 
greater concern than the nature of the works 
performed. The artists who sang, alone or in 
concerted pieces, were Mme. Gerster, Mrs. Os- 
good, Miss Cary, Miss Winant, and the Messrs. 
Candidus, Campanini, Toedt, Henschel, Galassi, 





and Remmertz. Miss Cary, who could not resist 
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the temptation to appear at least once before a 
Festival audience, was rewarded for this resolu- 
tion by a hearty reception on the part of the pub- 
lic. She sang in her usual impressive manner. 
Mme. Gerster recieved a great ovation, after a 
wonderful rendering of ‘* Ah, non giunge,” from 
**Sonnambula.” It does make a_ difference 
whether this artist is heard amid such surround 
ings or in the discordant wilderness of Strakosch’s 
cacophonous opera troupe. The work done by 
the other vocalists and the orchestra was so 
much in keeping with its usual character that 
there is no necessity for analyzing it in detail. 
The programme gained especial interest from 
the fact that the pieces were arranged in histo- 
rical order, beginning with Corelli, and lead- 
ing through Stradella, Boccherini, Cimarosa, 
Cherubini, Spontini, Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Bellini to Verdi. One lesson taught by this 
arrangement was that, toa certain extent, the 
history of Italian music is an instance of retro- 
gradation, instead of progressive evolution— 
Verdi always excepted. 

In the evening Liszt’s Dante Symphony, a 
scene from the second act of Rubinstein’s ‘* Da 
mon ” (Mme. Gerster), and the second act of Ber- 
lioz’s ‘‘ Fall of Troy’ were on the programme. 
The Dante Symphony has been repeatedly per- 
formed here, but the chorus of female voices at 
the close was last evening heard for the first time. 
The sudden introduction of these voices after an 
hour of pure instrumental music produces a deep 
and striking impression. Although the second 
part of this work is undoubtedly somewhat too 
elaborate, the first part is strikingly graphic, 
vivid, and cbaracteristically weird—a truth 
which is brought home more forcibly to the hear- 
er at every repetition of the work. Its interpre- 
tation by the orchestra was equal in finish and 
power to that of any previous performance. The 
“Fall of Troy,” of which the second act was 
given for the first time in New York, proved to 
be a work of such uncommon interest that its 
long neglect can only be explained by the fact 
that for its execution greater forces are required 
than can be commanded at ordinary concerts. 
‘*La Prise de Troie ™ is the first half of a double 
opera, of which the second half is ‘‘ Les Troyens 
en Carthage,” the whole work bearing the name 
of ‘‘ Les Troyens.” Berlioz considered this as not 
only his masterwork, but the grandest and no- 
blest composition ever written. At least, he says 
in a letter to his son, dated May 4, 1861: “‘ Je suis 
sir que j'ai fait une grande ceuvre, plus grande et 
dun plus noble aspect que ce qu’on a fait jusqu’é 
présent.” We should hardly go so far as this, 
but gladly bear witness to the fact that it is a 
work of imposing grandeur, full of significant 
ideas, and a dramatic truthfulness and definite- 
ness of characterization difficult to surpass. 
The dramatic motives are taken from Virgil’s 
‘* ®neid,” and the contents of the second act re- 
late to the story of the wooden horse. The réie 
of Cassandra was assigned to Mme, Materna, and 
we need not point out that such a rdle is emi- 
nently in keeping with her vocal style and the 
highly tragic parts which constitute her spe- 
cialty. The remaining soloists were Mrs. Osgood, 
Miss Winant, and the Messrs. Campanini, Toedt, 
Galassi, Remmertz, and Whitney. A want of 
steadiness characterized parts of the finale, and 
the choral forces might have been increased to 
advantage. But otherwise the performance was 
very good. The concert closed with the chorus 
“Wake! Wake!” from the third act of the 
‘* Meistersinger,” a more imposing, soul-stirring 
chorus than which could not have been found for 
fittingly closing the great Festival. At the end 
Mr. Thomas was repeatedly recalled, amid such 
demonstrations of enthusiasm as are commonly 
supposed to be characteristic of Italians and 
South-Germans alone, 
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